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Che Outlook. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
is the head of the Church of England, is doubt- 
less as much annoyed by the works of freethinkers 
and scientific skeptics as his Christian brother of 
Rome is, but his public remarks, compared with 
those of the Pope on the same subject, will strike 
many people as being the fairer and more Chris- 
tian of the two. He says: ‘In this age of seeth- 
ing thought, I do not think it would be right to 
speak in other than courteous terms of any ear- 
nest thinkers on any of the great subjects which 
may fairly occupy the human mind. All bandying 
of reproaches is altogether unworthy of seekers 
after truth ; and even those who are most scandal- 
ized, at times, by the utterances of a skeptical 
philosophy will do well to remember that often in 
these cases men are far better than their opinions ; 
and that many a man, who, under an impulse 
which he cannot resist in the pursuit of truth, is 
led for a time to wander, at last comes back to the 
old truths which he learned at his mother’s knee ; 
and it would be very unwise in us to cast any re- 
proaches on the process whereby, in God’s good 
time, his mind arrives at a conviction of real 
truth.” 
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In the same address the Archbishop calls atten- 
tion to one important and cheering indication of 
the progress the world has made in respectability. 
It is this: that ‘‘in the present age skeptieism 
does not present itself in those offensive colors 
which characterized it in a past generation.” 
There are men now alive who can remember the 
day when almost all objections to the orthodox 
faith were urged in scurrilous language, and by 
men who conveyed the impression that the ob- 
jectors feught principally against the virtuous re- 
straints imposed by Christianity. Although such 
men still live, their influence is little felt—even so 
able a writer as St. Beuve has no following of re- 
spectable doubters. The worst that can be said 
of the leading skeptics of to-day is that witha 
human narrowness which is not peculiar to skep- 
ties alone, they attach undue importance to such 
of God’s manifestations and means as are of 
especial interest to themselves. 
oo 
From the leader of the English Church to the 
leader of the Essex district of Massachusetts is a 
tremendous transition through space which is not 
geographical only, but we hasten to put ourself 
upon the record with General Butler on the na- 
ture of investigations. The general calls them 
“‘mud machines,” and the expression is as apt as 
itis inelegant, Had he gone a little farther, and 











explained that politico-chemical operation by 
which mud is transformed into whitewash, we are 
sure the reporters would have telegraphed the in- 
formation to their respective papers, and the 
gratitude of the makers of congressmen would 
have sweetly consoled the General for the loss of 
his seat, 

To puzzled Republicans there is a mournful joy 
in the probability that the investigations by the 
next Congress will recall the Scriptural passage, 
‘There is nothing covered that shall not be re- 
vealed.” There are many who will not ascribe to 
a party rage for honesty the inquiring turn of 
mind which will characterize Democrats in those 
days, and there will be eyes as capable of detect- 
ing black paint as they have heretofore been of 
discovering whitewash. But no one doubts that 
we will then have some information which 





me we long have sought, 
And mourned because we found it not.” 


+> -—— 


Mr. Charles O’Conor’s opinion as to the legality 
of the new amendments to the Constitution of the 
State of New York (for the eliciting of which 
opinion the New York Tribune deserves the sole 
praise) should be carefully read by the people in 
general, and by State and National authorities in 
particular. Mr. O’Conor takes the indisputable 
ground that the amendments were plainly before 
the people, that there was no doubt as to their 
meaning, that they were ratified by the only 
authority capable of doing so, and that no court 
has in such a case the right, on mere technical 
grounds, to set aside the undoubted will of the 
people. ~ His argument is of especial value just 
now, because of its application to the Arkansas 
case, which is not yet beyond the reach of mis- 
chief. 
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To make evident to even the meanest capacity 
the failure of carpet-bag government in the South, 
there was needed only the Vicksburg trouble and 
its results. Of Northern men who have been 
elected Governors of Southern States since the 
war, General Ames is probably the most intelli- 
gent, able and honest, and he is, besides, an 
educated soldier and an excellent disciplinarian. 
Yet his adherence to that peculiar line of tactics 
which can be characterized only as “ carpet-bag 
policy ” has made him unable, either by an appeal 
for confidence in himself, or by use of the militia, 
to put down a sorry row in his own State. 


—-- 


We are glad to learn that some one besides 
teachers themselves has enough of good sense to 
see the injustice of paying low salaries to teachers, 
and has enough of public spirit to speak his opin- 
ion. The individual we have in mind is Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, who at the late Teachers’ Recep- 
tion in New York eased his mind on the proposed 
reduction of salaries of teachers in the public 
schools of the city. Mr. Reid plainly said the 
taxpayers would not stand it—that rather than 
insult the instructors of their children they would 
be willing to see the salaries of some of our other 
public officials reduced. The exquisite irony con- 
veyed by this information may not strike people 
out of New York until we inform them that the 
incomes of some of our city officials, of no more 
ability than prineipals of schools, exceeds fifty 
thousand doNars per year! Some parts of Mr. 
Reid’s address are worth careful consideration 
outside of New York City, and the following is 
one of them: ‘There is no place in the public 
service where bad work, inefficient work, is more 
to be deplored than in the teaching of children. 
If laws are badly made, you can repeal them. If 
the courts do not rule justly, you can turn out the 
judges. If your rulers steal your money you can 
send them to Blackwell’s Island. . . . Bat if the 
public schools are ill-managed, if the children are 
led astray, or even not led aright, you are poison- 
ing the life-blood of the community. ... You 
might as well economize by mixing chalk and 
water with the milk for your baby, as economize 
by getting ignorant people to open the gates of 
knowledge for your child, or unfit people to mold 
its character at the most impressible age.” 








ANNUS MIRABILIS. 


By Joun W. CHADWICK. 
L 
HAT year of all thy years, O Father mine, 
Is not more wonderful than words can say ? 

The starry night, the splendor of the day— 
Are not, all years, these benefactions thine? 
Doth not each Spring reveal a life divine, 

Each Summer nourish with unstinted ray, 

Each Autumn make the leafy woodlands gay, 
And load with clusters every clinging vine ? 
Doth not each Winter make the silent stars 

Into more awful spaees seem withdrawn, 
And deck with softer radiance the cars 

That speed the sunset and bring back the dawn, 
And over hill and valley slow unfold 
A vesture rarer than were cloth of gold? 


II. 

And yet, O God! the half has not been told. 

I have not named the rapture of delight 

When new-born spirits break upon our sight; 
When love, at first so timid, groweth bold, 
And all the highest heavens seem unrolled, 

That we may read in characters of light 

Of days to which succeeds no dark’ ning night; 
And yet it cometh drearily and cold. 
Yet is death wonderful as well as life, 

And wonderful the hope of life in store, 
And wonderful all labor and all strife 

For better things than e’er have been before. 
Yea, God, the wonder of thy humblest years 
Fills all my soul with laughter and with tears. 
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UNITARIANISM. 
ITS PRESENT BELIEFS AND PURPOSES. 
By a CLERGYMAN OF THE DENOMINATION. 

(It is the aim of the Christian Unton to let the affairs of every 
Christian denomination be presented to its readers from 
within. It therefore welcomes statements which, like the fol- 
lowing, give an interior and sympathetic view of the churches 
to which the respective writers belong. Of course, inthe case 
of these, as of all other articles which are published as com- 
munications, the paper does not assume responsibility for 
the views expressed, but undertakes only that they shall be 
from trustworthy sources and likely to be of general mter- 
est. The following article seems especially opportune at a 
time when there is an obvious tendency te reconciliation be- 
tween the Unitarian and some of the Orthodox churches.— 
Ep. C. UNION.) 

OR many years Unitarianism was regarded 

mainly as the negative of the ancient doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Other theological issues 
were not wanting, but this was the strong point 
of attack and resistance. Hence the words Uni- 
tarian and Trinitarian, as explanatory names, had 
a significance which does not now correctly repre- 
sent the advanced status in the mutual relations 
of these bodies. 

For it is obvious that a change has come over 
the spirit of the sects. For good or ill—I believe 
for good—the churches have drifted into more de- 
cided humanitarian efforts. A catholic and eth- 
ical spirit is pervading them; mellowing some 
more than others, but leaving so few unsanctified 
that an old-fashioned controversial sermon by a 
member of any one Christian denomination 
against any other is looked upon with surprise 
and displeasure. 

And yet it is often said—reproachfully by some 
who preserve a little of the old-time bitterness, and 
thoughtlessly by many who have very little feel- 
ing in the matter—that Unitarianism has no posi- 
tive belief, or that, if it has, no one knows what it 
is. But Unitarianism has a distinct theological 
basis. It is less negative than positive. In the 
original controversy under which it was born into 
denominational life it oceupied, indeed, a negative 
attitude as regarded the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
but had @ positive faith withal, and holds it still 
with quite as much generality of consent as is 
given to its own doctrines in any’church which 
rests upon a formal creed. Its differences of 
opinion are frankly stated. It encourages the ex-’ 
pression of dissent, and avoids forming a creed, 
so-called, in order that honest conviction may 
have freedom to articulate. . This is cast upon it 
as a reproach ; but it is wiser, if a spirit of inquiry 
exists, to give it opportunity which it can employ 
with self-respect than by any imputation of taint 
to frown it into secret places. . 

Moreover, not only is the fact of diversity of 
opinion no more fatal as an objection to Unitari- 
anism than to any other body; but, underlying 
all its diversities of interpretation, there are cer- 
tain broad lines of accepted belief which, it may 
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be said, clearly and honorably represent the doc- 
trinal attitude of Christian Unitarianism. 

For example: the belief in God as the Creator 
and Father of all souls; whose laws, by whatever 
way revealed, it is our duty to obey, and with 
whom it is our privilege to commune in prayerful 
companionship. Having made us to serve his 
will, it follows he must in some way inform us of 
what that will is, so that we may serve it. Hence 
the necessity of Revelation, or of divine influence, 
upon the mind and conscience of man. 

It is often said that Unitarians do not believe 
in Christ. If to believe in Christ is to be his pupil 
in affectionate discipleship, and to see in the 
Saviour’s face the image of Him with whom he 
was one in spirit and whom he has revealed to us 
as Father; if to believe in Christ is to ‘‘cast out 
devils,” then I earnestly object to the assertion so 
often and so unadvisedly made, and claim for 
Unitarianism a loyal faith, a cordial love, and a 
practical discipleship. Unitarianism regards Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God; not God. He is the 
one sent; the Revealer; the Anointed. In the 
life of this wonderful being were crystallized, as it 
were, or incarnated, and thus made appreciable 
the qualities of the unsearchable and infinite 
God ; so that all who desire to know the best and 
purest find in Jesus the way, the truth, and the 
life. He is the one who, as no other name can be, 
is the influence to lift the nature which cordially 
receives it into the best moral atmosphere and 
spiritual life. 

Unitarians believe that human nature is not 
wholly depraved ; that bad as are some of its ten- 
dencies when unsanctified, there is the possibility 
of holiness in every soul ; that man is ‘‘ not ruined, 
but incomplete ;” that it is the purpose of educa- 
tion to unfold the possible, to perfect the imper- 
fect, and to prepare all the faculties for the service 
for which they were intended. Sin is either a 
neglect or violation of any known principle of 
well-being. Virtue is cheerful compliance with 
the revealed will of God. True freedom is found 
in cordial obedience. To bring human nature into 
the state of virtue and freedom is the purpose of 
Christianity. The soul unconsecrated is in astate of 
sin, and is subject to the retributive consequences 
of wrong doing. Torecover it is to atone it, ormake 
it at one with its Creator, which is its normal state, 
and out of which, be its degree of aberration from 
right large or small, it is so far unreconciled to 
God. To secure this atonement is the object of 
all of God’s ministries. The punishment of sin 
has this in view. It is the chastisement or dis- 
cipline which calls us back to our allegiance and 
our peace. Even the future punishment of hell 
will be the discipline by which, under the infinite 
patience of God’s love the lost will ultimately be 
won to virtue. 

These remarks will suggest the way in which 
Unitarianism regards the work of Christ and its 
results. A growing school of thinkers led by Dr. 
Bushnell is inculeating a view of atonement 
which has ever been distinctively Unitarian : that 
Christ by the surrender of himself in the endeavor 
to win men to God becomes a moral power on 
human hearts to draw them into sympathy with 
the cause for which he toiled and died. He 
mediates between man and God; and by his his- 
toric influence as well as abiding spiritual presence 
becomes a power in the world to which all true 
souls are allied. Paul said that he filled up that 
which was behind of the sufferings of Christ. 
Similarly, all who serve the Master are carrying 
forward his mediatorial and sacrificial work, and 
can say as ambassadors of God : ‘‘ We beseech you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 

The fruits of atonement we find in earnest and 
truthful life. Qualities gentle and brave, virtuous 
and humane, are the result when, turning about 
in its course, or being converted, the soul sets it- 
self Godward, and by the Divine help gets the 
better of bad habits and grows into good ones, or, 
in other words, is ‘‘born again.” Believing fully 
that it is by their fruits that men are to be known, 
Unitarianism distrusts all professions which are 
not illustrated by worthy lives ; and insists that 
better than ascertained soundness of belief is a 
character without reproach. 

In its ethical practice Unitarianism requires 
truthfulness and personal honor. Love in the 
home ; cordiality in the world ; integrity in busi- 
ness ; purity in politics ; and manhood braye and 
sterling everywhere and in all things, it devoutly 
believes in, and has little faith in any creed or 
church which does not set positively in these 


’ directions. 


It believes that the social nature has an impor- 
tant place in the promotion of this religious life ; 





and through the appliances of church fellowship, 
communion, conference, and the various forms of 
parish activity, studies both to aid individual 
character, and to promote general efficiency. 
Through the Christian institutions, and more and 
more in the purpose of its people, though less in 
practice than could be wished, it seeks personal 
piety, while by rational amusement and benevo- 
lent enterprise it promotes the social power. 

Unitarianism does not claim that it has all the 
truth, or that it alone is the temple of the 
Lord; but believes that true souls of any and 
every name are working under one Master, and 
that we should live and let live ; avoiding all jeal- 
ousies of one another and engaging in no other 
emulation than that which may be entirely con- 
sistent with self-respect. 

As to the future life: while it bows in reverence 
before that great mystery, Unitarianism trusts 

—* that somehow, good 

Will be the final goal of ill.” 
It is confident that wherever the liberated spirit 
may be, it is in conditions wisely and best adapted 
to its needs. The malign spirit will rightfully 
suffer the natural consequences of its wrong; but 
there, as here, punishment must be reformatory 
in character. Even hell itself must be an expres- 
sion of God’s love; not endless, but passing away 
when the vile are repentant and God has “ turned 
to praise the ery of the lost soul.” 

What heaven will be we know not, nor where ; 
but we may be sure that wherever are finished 
purity, and spiritual rest ; with all right compensa- 
tions, restored companionship, and the unclouded 
face of our Father—there is heaven. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of the Unitarian 
faith ; and I dare say that while there are differ- 
ences of interpretation among its people, perhaps 
to an unlimited degree, the correctness of the out- 
line as an expression of the underlying faith of 
Unitarianism would be readily conceded. These 
principles do not exist as a creed or series of arti- 
cles ; hence people asking for our belief and find- 
ing no formal code say that we believe nothing. 
But we have seen that the belief is full and beau- 
tiful. It is sunny and hopeful. It is positive and 
practical. It involves opinions about God, Jesus, 
the Bible, Humanity, Religion, the Atonement, 
and the Future Life, that are as pronounced as 
could be reasonably asked of things so recondite 
and spiritual. 

Now, that a body which has had such a record of 
good works as Unitarianism, and has been repre. 
sented by such honored names in science and let- 
ters; a body which has produced beautiful and 
saintly spirits whose devotional words have been 
incorporated in the hymnals of every religious 
sect; that a body differing with the larger denom- 
inations in metaphysical theology, but not in the 
great applications of moral truth, should be the 
subject of extreme misrepresentation and even 
denied the Christian fellowship, although a mel- 
ancholy thing, is practically of slight embarrass- 
ment and in the growth of the humanitarian era 
will be done away as ungenerous and unwise. 
Unitarians feel that the alienations referred to 
were not of their seeking, and so far as they are 
concerned may be closed at any time. They are 
always glad to co-operate with other sects when 
they can do so in self-respect. Doubtless all the 
denominations will yet see that it is a more Chris- 
tian thing to work tegether in love than to per- 
petuate dogmatic barriers. 

Iam not one who claims for his own Church or 
the pulpit of his own sect a monopoly of zeal or 
knowledge. The true liberal Christian is found in 
all sects and is he whose charity is large, and who 
can welcome a brave word or deed for righteousness 
from any source. His creed may be as old as the 
Athanasian and as hot; but if his spirit is tender 
and his hand is hospitable, he is more my brother 
than the bigot who wears a liberal badge. Believ- 
ing in Unitarianism with all my heart, and enjoying 
the Unitarian pulpit more than I can tell, I gladly 
concede—nay, earnestly claim—for all ministers 
and laymen of whatever name who have the sweet 
spirit of Jesus Christ, that they are doing a work 
practically like our own, and that it is injus- 
tice to them—virtual liberal Christians as they 
are—to assume that we are the leaven and that it is 
our mission to liberalize them. Our business is to 
help men to lead righteous lives through fidelity 
to Jesus, the pattern of truth and virtue; and if 
other churches are coming more and more to rec- 
ognize the practical as superior to the speculative ; 
the spiritual as more imperative than the secta- 
rian ; if other pulpits send forth, as more and more 
they must if they would keep abreast of this vigor- 
ous age, a type of preaching that is more like Uni- 





tarianism as we h ’ to Unitarianism ; 
let us rejoice, not and indelicate boast- 
ing that they have come over to our ground, but 
that they have found the liberty which we had to 
purchase with a great price, While in the front 
of education, liberality, truth-seeking and all wise 
enfranchisements, Unitarianism will continue to 
press, as in the past of its consecrated history, 
let us rejoice that the day is probably not remote 
when all earnest spirits, of whatever baptism, 
shall work in fellowship with us against the com- 
mon enemies of righteousness, and it shall be 
thought a nobler thing to be liberal than to be 
sectarian, and a still nobler thing to be Christian 
than either. 








TWO TEMPTATIONS. 


By Joun N. Dickie. 





I.—TEMPTATION THE FIRST. 
F there was one single thing that Mr. Solomon 
Briggs thoroughly enjoyed, it was the evening 
paper ; and on the particular day in which our story 
opens, he sat on the steps of the wide veranda 
which fronted his elegant residence, deeply ab- 
sorbed in the columns of the Erening Enterprise— 
a paper published in the city of Somerville, a 
matter of three miles distant. 

Now, the domains of Mr. Solomon Briggs were, 
indeed, wide ; but with that large sheet spread be- 
fore his eyes, he could not obtain a very extended 
view of the fine lawn that stretched before him, 
or of the two ragged and sunburned lads who 
walked leisurely up the broad avenue that led to 
the mansion. No, indeed. There was a political 
editorial on hand just now that occupied him 
completely ; and he was only aroused to a sense of 
time and place by a particularly loud and vigor- 
ous ‘‘Hem” accompanied with a slight scraping 
of gravel, and a half audible chuckle. 

Mr. Briggs dropped the paper on his knee, and 
giving his spectacles an extra twitch, glanced at 
the two ordinary and not overly clean youths be- 
fore him, to exclaim, almost instantly: 

‘*Get out boys, getout ! How dare you! What— 
why this unseemly interruption ? Get out, I say !” 

The boys did not appear particularly desirous 
of obeying this command, however; for one of 
them advanced, and, lifting the remnant of his last 
year’s straw hat from his head, extended the other 
toward his astounded listener, saying, as he did 
so, in a clear, full voice : 

“Tt a’n’t much, sir, but Jim and me wants a 
dime’s worth. It’s a good ten cents, and we got 
her honest. A dime’s worth of them fellers right 
there by the road, sir ;” and the speaker jerked 
his head significantly in the direction of a tree 
laden with golden pears, but a short distance 
away. 

Now, Mr. Solomon Briggs was one of those un- 
fortunate beings who never stop to think. A 
moment’s reflection would have convinced him, for 
he was not a bad man at heart, that no little 
honor was embodied in this simple request. But 
he hadn't time, you see. So he flew into a great 
rage, and springing to his feet he grasped the 
unlucky youth by the arm and dealt him a sound- 
ing blow on the ear, balanced by one of equal 
force on the other, and would probably have re- 
peated the operation had not the boy jerked him- 
self loose, by a frantic effort, to dart off toward the 
road, followed by his companion in the most reck- 
less haste. 

“Tl teach ‘em,” said Mr. Solomon Briggs, re- 
suming his seat, and the evening paper. ‘‘The 
audacity of idle youth exceeds belief. To humor 
and oblige such is to injure them and lower one’s 
self. Those scalawags expected the offer of money 
would overcome me, and that I would load them 
down with fruit, and give them my blessing. I 
don’t think I can be caught in that way. No, I 
really don’t think I can.” 

The invaders of this fine old country gentle- 
man’s castle and grounds were meanwhile plod- 
ding their way toward the city, engaged in a 
spiteful and disjointed conversation, of which 
their late sally seemed the subject. 

‘*He’s one on ’em, a’n’t he, Pete ?” said his com- 
panion, digging his toes in the road bed and fling- 
ing a cloud of dust in the air. 

‘* You was a idiot for gittin’ me to offer him the 
nickel, Jim,” replied Pete, in a vexed voice. ‘‘ We 
wouldn’t have got more’n a pear apiece for it no- 
how, if the old skinflint had took it. They’s one 
way what we can git even with him though, ain’t 
they ?” 

‘* Club a few, eh ?” replied Jim, abstractedly.: 

Pete nodded his head significantly. 

Poor Jim did not: appear to receive this bit of 
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information with any great degree of satisfaction. 
He bit his nails in a thoughtful manner, and 
looked up and down the road for a full minute 
without saying a word. A great struggle was go- 
ing on in his breast—a sense of honor striving hard 
with a spirit of revenge—a temptation to do wrong 
for spite’s sake pressing hard on the heels of a 
latent sense of justice that exists, in a greater or 
less degree, in all hearts until crowded out by pas- 
sion. At last he said: 

‘‘He’d ought to lose them pears, every one on 
‘em, but I hate to do it. I only wish a big high 
-wind would come up and blow ‘em all off, and the 
cows would git in and choke to death a eatin’ of 
’em. But a-comin’ out here purpose to steal ’em, 
just for meanness sake, is what I don’t like.” 

‘“Pshaw !” replied Pete, energetically. ‘‘ Con- 
sidering the way you and me has been treated, a- 
takin’ of them there pears would only be wicked- 
ness in a good cause ; just like fightin’ and bleedin’ 
and dyin’ for a feller’s country, you know. I do 
believe, Jim ”—here the speaker's voice fell into a 
whisper—‘“ that the Lord would rather see us steal 
them pears from old Briggs than not. I know he 
hates meanness, and we’re the tools—insterments 


:—to make old Briggs repent ; fer don’t the Bible 


say that a-sowin’ of the wind is a-reapin’ of the 
whirlwind? Give us yer hand and say it’s a go.” 

Poor Jim hesitated for a moment, but the in- 
vincible logic of his friend—and how much better 
do we often hear from the lips of those who pro- 
fess wisdom ?—overcame his scruples, and he gave 
his hand with the words: 

‘“*To-night, then, Pete, for they’re awful ripe. 
Where’ll we meet ?” 

** At Baxter’s grocery, ten o’clock sharp.” 

So saying, the lads separated, each taking dif- 
ferent directions, and quickly disappeared. 





IIl.—TEMPTATION THE SECOND. 

Ten o’clock came around again, as it always 
does, at the usual time, and our two heroes met in 
silence and departed in the same manner. Very 
little was said, in fact, during the whole journey ; 
and in little less than an hour the young culprits 
reached their destination. After a close inspection 
of the grounds, they stole over the fence and were 
soon in the coveted tree, paying away at the fruit 
with a right good will. 

Five minutes elapsed, and with pockets filled 
almost to bursting, and a bag of no mean dimen- 
sions in the same unhappy condition, the young 
rascals were preparing to descend, when, Jim 
whispered : 

““Hold on, Pete, yonder comes two fellers! 
There, they’ve stopped yonder by the fence, not 
more’n twenty foot off. What’ll we do?” 

** Keep still and hear what they’re talkin’ about,” 
replied Pete, resting the bag on alimb and put- 
ting his hand to his ear to catch the words which 
were being uttered in a low voice. 

Yes, the boys both listened, and got full, full up 
to the brim. They found these men were thieves 
just like themselves, only a little further advanced, 
that was all. Yes, these two men had betrayed to 
the ears of these lads a plot whereby that very 
night, at twelve o'clock, they meditated entering 
the dwelling of Solomon Briggs, and, at the point 
of the pistol, make him deliver up a large sum of 
money he had that day received from the bank in 
Somerville. Yes, they told it all, made their final 
arrangements, and departed. Our heroes slid 
down the tree, and, regaining the road, stood, 
with the bag of pears between them, looking full 
into each other’s face, without saying a word. 
Finally Pete growled out : 

“Glorious, Jim, isn’t it? Such a go on old 
Briggs! We won't peach, will we? Such a jolly 
good revenge! And we could’a’ stopped it, too. 
Oh, goody !” 

Jim locked down. He was really the better boy 
of the two ; and a great struggle was again going 
on in his breast. He scratched great troughs in 
the dust with his feet, and twisted to and fro in 
the greatest apparent distress, Suddenly he 
looked up and said : 

‘Pete, fur us to go back on old Briggs now and 
let him git shot is jist as bad as old Judas Iskary- 
itt was. This mornin’ we give in to robbin’ old 
Briggs ‘cause he didn’t do the square thing; and 
I wouldn’t care so much ’bout that if it was all 
over with ; but they wasn’t never no bigger tempta- 
tion to do right got mixed up with one to do mis- 
erable mean afore, and I’m goin’ to give in to 
Yeligiousness. Old Briggs ought to be robbed, 
sity don’t think as I can stand here and let him 

As this was the first time, during their whole 


existence as partners, that Jim had ever stood out. 





independently on any disputed point, Pete was 
very much nettled overit. He tried a few more 
arguments, but they availed not. He then used 
threats, with even poorer success than before, and 
finally compromised the matter by agreeing to 
enter heart and soul into the good cause. 

Mr. Solomon Briggs was astonished. He arose 
and looked out of the window. <A dog could cer- 
tainly not howl so unless he was in pain ; and who 
was that calling him? So he thrust his head out 
of the window and asked what was the matter. 

‘* Visitors on bizness !” roared two voices in 
chorus. 

‘*Get out!” thundered Solomon, in a rage at 
once. ‘‘ Where's that dog? Here, Lion!” 

‘“* He won’t come,” cried a voice which sounded 
suspiciously like Peter’s. ‘I jist broke his off 
fore leg with arock. We mean bizness—Jim and 
me—and if you'd like to keep that there money 
you drawed out of Harper’s bank in Somerville, 
this mornin’, you’d better come down a little, you 
know.” 

It is astonishing how sensibly our excitable 
friend took this impudent bit of advice. He got 
down-stairs in a jiffy, and was soon listening to 
the boys, who, greatly excited, gave the whole 
history of their adventure and the plot which 
threatened his property. 

Mr. Briggs was somewhat bewildered at first, 
and insisted on a repetition of the story three 
times. He then seemed to have come to some 
conclusion ; for, ordering the boys in the house, 
he ushered them into a room off the hall and 
turned the key upon them. He then aroused his 
two men servants, and patiently watched until 
footsteps were heard outside the house. He then 
carefully lifted a loaded blunderbuss from a secure 
position near by, and, stepping out the back door, 
fired a salute in honor of his visitors. It is need- 
less to add that they bade him a hurried adieu, 
and were not invited to call again. 

But if Solomon Briggs had met the burglars 
with an undaunted front, he looked the very cul- 
prit as he unlocked the door where our heroes were 
confined and stood before them. After a very 
vigorous and protracted series of ‘‘hems” and 
‘** haws,” he said : 

‘*T see, my children, that good can, indeed, come 
out of Nazareth sometimes.” 

‘““We live over to Somerville,’ 
modestly. 

‘“Well, good can come out of Somerville then,” 
replied Mr. Briggs, with a faint smile. ‘‘I appre- 
ciate your nobility, my lads, in thus becoming a 
benefactor to one who used you wrongfully. I 
never would have believed it—never. But you 
must not forget, you young rascals, that you have 
robbed me, and laid yourselves liable. What are 
you going to do with those pears ?” 

“Take ’em home with us, if you do the fair 
thing,” replied Pete, who apparently believed in 
a direct reward for a generous deed. 

‘“No, Pete,” replied Jim, solemnly. ‘‘ Them’'s 
good pears, and all that there: but it’s nothin’ 
more’n fair that we hand ’em back as stealin’s. 
Let’s make a clear job of this here, and then we'll 
have something to brag on.” 

‘*Leave ’em lay, then,” replied his partner, sulk- 
ily ; ‘‘ but there’s lots more on the tree.” 

‘*T agree with Jim,” replied Mr. Briggs, as he 
opened a desk, dipped a pen in the ink, and be- 
gan writing. ‘‘I cannot pay for a generous deed 
by countenancing a theft. Bring the pears here 
to me.” 

The next moment Jim disappeared and soon re- 
turned with the bag of fruit which he deposited 
in state in the center of the room. 

* And now,” said their host, lifting the sheet of 
paper from the desk, ‘‘will you both sign the 
agreement I have written here, promising to never 
again touch property not your own ?” 

Jim signified a ready assent, but Pete held back, 
and finally blurted out : 

‘“‘Tll sign her, and keep her, too, sir, if you'll 
give me and Jim here one thing ?” 

‘* And what is that ?” inquired Mr. Briggs, anx- 
iously. 

“To b’lieve they’s men in rags sometimes, and 
that a civil word to them what’s low down is worth 
more’n gold !” 

‘*God bless you, boy!” ejaculated Solomon 
Briggs, the tears filling his eyes at this sally. ‘I 
came to that conclusion an hour ago. Sign, sign. 
I promise, I promise, and may the Lord keep my 
memory green.” 

The reader can conclude this story just as he or 
she pleases ; for as what comes after might possi- 
bly take the manner of romance, we are compelled 
to let it severely alone, 


+] 


suggested Jim, 





THE ACCESSION—1815. 
By A. F. W. 


ROYAL guest is among us here, 

The rightful heir of the late Old Year. 
Our friend just gone, you remember well, 
Was “a friend indeed”—I ne’er can tell 
All he was to me! (May he rest in peace. 
By his forefathers’ grave, till time shall cease.) 


’Tis said the New Year just come to the throne 

Has “ three hundred and sixty-five days of his own; 
And store of jewels, and silver, and geld, 

And corn, and produce, and fruits untold; 

With twelve new brides to keep him in cheer”— 

So the legacy reads of the late Old Year. 


They say his empire extends o’er the world, 
That everywhere is his scepter unfurled ; 

On wide wide seas, where the gallant ships 
Ever sail, like moons on a sun's eclipse; 

Deep down in the earth's most darksome mine, 
Where is never heard the slow tick of time. 


From the icy Pole of the frozen North, 
Where Aurora's forge-fires wild shoot forth,’ 
To the softest shade of the Tropic glen, 

Or the highest peak ever climbed by men; 
Nay, more, that this potent King so great 
Unlocks mysterious doors of fate; 

Controls the tides, and the winter’s storm, 
And the dropping dews of the Summer morn. 


Some say the stars own his influence, too, 
And shine where he gives them leave to do; 
But the moon —not she—she obeys the sun, 
For since they were wed their minds are one; 
Yet the year and the sun always go together, 
As close, as if each were to each twin brother. 


You say you think it a happy thing 

To have such power as our New Crowned King; 
I do not agree, give me leave to say, 

For 'tis only a year to his dying day ; 

And then he must yield up his kingly grace, 
And empty go to his future place ; 

Oh, I would these transient reigns were past, 
And eternal years begun at last. 





A SUNDAY AT SALT LAKE. 
By Rev. Wm. C. Ponn. 


T occurred on this wise: Sunday traveling, 

except as incidental to church-going, never 
agreed with my inward health. I could ride com- 
fortably two or three miles to ‘“‘go to meeting,” 
but other traveling on Sabbath produced uneasy 
sensations in the conscience, such as spoiled the 
pleasure of the ride, and embittered the recollec- 
tion of it afterwards. That is what comes of a 
Puritan training. Twenty years and more in Cal- 
ifornia has not sufficed to cure it, and, to confess 
the truth, I hope it never will be cured. 

Having waked up, therefore, at six o’clock one 
Sunday morning and found myself at Ogden, I 
concluded not to continue my journey towards 
Omaha, but to go to church at Salt Lake City. 
To be sure, it involved a ride of forty miles or 
more, but two hours would accomplish it, and I 
had sometimes, in New England itself, traveled 
two hours to reach a place where I could worship 
God. 

It will take long and laborious cultivation to 
make a Paradise out of the region along which we 
rode that morning. It may be that we saw it too 
early in the season, and underrated both its beauty 
and fertility. Certainly it was fruitful of people 
just then. The cars were full. ‘‘ Young men and 
maidens, old men and children” crowded in at 
Ogden and at each way-station till standing room, 
even, came to be precious. ‘‘ Does the road do a 
business like this every Sunday?” I innocently 
asked of a young man standing near me. He looked 
at me with surprise. ‘‘ Didn’t I know that this was 
Conference Sunday?” I confessed that I did not, 
but inwardly resolved that I would find out before 
the day was done what a Mormon conference 
might be. Twice in each year, I learned, the 
faithful among the Saints gather together at their 
Jerusalem, from all parts of Mormondom. Men 
had journeyed four hundred miles over the rough 
roads of Southern Utah,—sometimes using no 
lighter vehicles than their farm-work demanded, 
to attend this festival. And my Sunday at Salt 
Lake was the great day of the feast. It is not a 
purely religious occasion, more than the old Jew- 
ish festivals may have been. Conference week 
is market week as well; and trade and religion go 
hand in hand, with a goodly measure of social 
gossip spicing both. 

As for me, however, I meant not to be drawn 
aside from my Puritan ideas. I would find some 
other church than the Mormon tabernacle. I 
would keep the old-time Sabbath. But the hotel 
at which I alighted proved to be the very hive 
and head-quarters of the Mormon gentry; and 
while I was well accommodated in all other re- 
spects, I could not learn the way to any other, 
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place of worship than the one which, in Utah, 
happens to be orthodox. f 

And, so, stepping out, I followed the throng. It 
led me towards a huge building, which I thought 
I was describing well, when to myself I called it 
‘‘elephantine.” Its shape suggested, first of all, 
to me, the back of a monstrous elephant. Dr. 
Todd gives a better representation of it, when he 
compares it, with its white roof gleaming in the 
sun, to the bright oblong britannia covers (minus 
the handle) with which our breakfast tables used 
to be adorned. It consists, in fact, of a great el- 
liptical dome, resting on seventy-two rectangular 
pillars of stone masonry. It would seem that the 
spaces between these pillars were originally de- 
signed to be open; but the draughts of air were 
found to be so strong that most of them have 
been rather rudely closed up with boards. 

Entering the building, I gained a truer concep- 
tion of its size than its exterior had afforded. 
Some said that it would seat 13,000 people, and I 
have never heard its capacity rated at less than 
10,000. At one end is the great organ which ranks 
with that in Plymouth Church and that in Music 
Hall in Boston, as among the largest in the coun- 
try. In front of this, on either side, was the choir, 
which consisted, I should think, of at least three 
hundred voices. Some rather difficult anthems 
were rendered by it,—not in the highest style of 
art, but quite enjoyably. Between the two parts 
of the choir, and directly in front of the organ, 
sat, as I afterwards learned, the church dignita- 
ries ; the twelve apostles and the bishops. Ona 
sofa in the center reclined a portly figure with a 
buffalo robe beneath him, a little fur scull-cap on 
his head, and a bright red neckerchief, the long 
ends of which contrasted strikingly with the light 
buff vest on which they lay. He seemed, during 
most of the morning service, to be asleep, yet you 
felt that his ears were open; and even before I 
had guessed his name I found myself trying to 
tell which one of the wizards in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights” that lounger brought up in vague recol- 
lection before me. 

Soon after I took my seat, an elderly gentleman 
rose to speak. He had a fine presence and was 
richly dressed. He spoke very slowly, finding it 
difficult to fill that great room with his voice. His 
address was a rather common-place panegyric 
upon Mormonism, and the only expression which 
particularly arrested my attention was that in 
which, speaking of prayer as addressed to God, he 
added parenthetically, ‘‘or, to the gods if you 
choose.” This was John Taylor, one of the twelve 
apostles, whose name figures quite prominently in 
the history of Mormonism. 

After him, Hon. George Q. Cannon, another of 
the apostles, and for many years past the delegate 
from Utah in Congress, addressed the people. He 
spoke fluently, rapidly, and in tones so shrill and 
distinct as to be heard easily throughout the 
building. He argued the divine origin of Mor- 
monism from the progress it had made, the diffi- 
culties it had overcome, the results national, so- 
cial, and moral, which it had yielded in Utah, and 
especially from the fact that the converts, as soon 
as baptized, in Wales, in Germany, in Scandinavia, 
or wherever their missionaries went, were seized 
at once with an intense desire to leave all, and go 
to this home of the Saints in Deseret. He re- 
garded this as a striking fulfillment of prophecy, 
and a phenomenon not to be explained except by 
some special intervention of the Spirit of God. 

Soon after this address, the morning service 
closed. On returning in the afternoon, I found 
the tabernacle crowded to its utmost capacity. 
The service included the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. In this the Bishops officiated, and 
after they had placed the bread in the hands of 
the deacons, Brigham Young left his sofa, doffed 
his fur scull-cap, and began an address. He con- 
tinued it, I should think, for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour, during all which time the bread was in 
process of distribution. Then he paused a few 
moments while preparations were made for prof- 
fering the water (instead of wine) to the communi- 
cants, and resumed. It was a rambling talk, but 
there is a power of will, if not of thought, about 
the man, which made it impressive. His voice is 
such that without effort, and even when seeming 
to speak softly, he was heard by all. He began 
with these words: ‘‘My brethren, I want your 
ears; I want your eyes; I want your faith:” And 
he uttered them in such a way that it became 
easy to conceive each Mormon heart as eagerly 
responding,—‘‘ Even so, you shall have them all.” 
He announced as his subject this question:— 

“Who are the friends, and who are the enemies 
of mankind ?” and answered it very correctly in 





this way: those who spread light in place of dark- 
ness, truth in place of error, love in place of ha- 
tred, are the friends of mankind, while those 
working in the opposite direction are man’s ene- 
mies. He admitted that persons might mean 
well, who wrought ill, and on this ground was 
disposed to think that our missionaries to the 
heathen, even though they failed to carry the 
latter-day gospel, might be counted as the friends 
of man. But towards the close of his discourse 
he recanted this charitable error. 

Unlike those who spoke in the morning, Young 
attempted no direct glorification of Mormonism. 
On the contrary, he dealt out rebukes with the 
severity, if not with the power, of the old Hebrew 
prophets. Some of his utterances on the weak- 
nesses and vanities of woman have had wide cur- 
rency. I had read them as reproduced in news- 
paper paragraphs, and I recognized them readily, 
as they fell from his own lips. They were plain 
enough for the dullest to comprehend, and coarse 
and hard enough for the most brutal to commend. 
Meanwhile, the looker-on, comparing the rich 
broadcloths of John Taylor, and the rather flashy 
trappings of the prophet himself, with the cheap 
Shakers, and the faded calico sunbonnets that 
abounded in the congregation, could not but be 
disposed to whisper,—‘‘ Physicians, heal your- 
selves.” There were portions of his discourse, 
which, if heeded, would certainly be helpful. 
“You tell me,” he said, ‘‘that your daily prayer 
grows burdensome, that you have no heart for it, 
and therefore you let it pass. I will tell you what 
I do when it is so with me. I command these 
knees to bend, and I bid them stay bent, till my 
heart comes right with God. But, you say, the 
fence is down and the cattle are in the corn. Let 
the cattle eat the corn, but don’t leave things un- 
settled with God. But, what shall we do in har- 
vest, when we need every hand and every horse? 
Let the harvest perish, rather than allow yourself 
to turn your back upon your Heavenly Father.” 
I quote from memory, but with substantial accu- 
racy. 

Towards the close of his discourse he unfolded 
the doctrine of God for which the world is indebt- 
ed to this ‘‘ Latter-day” revelation. ‘Till now,” 
he said, ‘‘men have talked about, or tried to wor- 
ship a Being whose center is everywhere and cir- 


‘cumference nowhere. But we know that there 


ean be no such being. It’s all inconceivable and 
absurd. We worship a God that is somebody, 
that has a form, with feet and hands and lips and 
eyes and ears and forehead and cheekbones, a 
Ged that lives somewhere and does some things, 
not such a vague nonentity as men talk about 
elsewhere. And the missionaries that have the 
opportunity to learn of us about the true God, 
and still continue to preach about another, are 
the foes of mankind.” Whereupon I began to 
understand the Apostle Taylor’s parenthesis in 
the address of the morning. There would be room 
in the universe for many such gods as that of 
Brigham Young. 

My whole Sunday was not spent at the Taber- 
nacle. I found other places of. worship, in due 
time, and much enjoyed a quiet hour in the eve- 
ning, at the hall occupied by the Congregational 
Church. The power of the prophet is waning 
every day, in his stronghold itself, while the places 
where a pure gospel is preached increase in num- 
ber, in attractiveness, and in power for good. 





THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XXIV. 
By @LIvER JOHNSON. 


E resources of the New England Anti- 

Slavery Society, during the first years of its 
existence, when compared with the mighty work 
it undertook, were insignificant ; but in spite of 
an adverse public sentiment, of prejudices that 
seemed almost invincible, and of the opposition 
and ridicule poured upon it by the press, it pro- 
duced an agitation such as had never before 
existed in the country, and which neither the arts 
of politicians nor the ingenious devices of recreant 
and temporizing ecclesiastics could allay. Money 
came but slowly, and generally in small sums. A 
subscription of two dollars only was required for 
yearly membership, and fifteen dollars served to 
make a member for life. At this rate it required 
a large body of members to fill the treasury. I 
well remember how happy the Board of Managers 
was made by the receipt of $15 from dear old 
Deacon Dole, of Hallowell, Me., to constitute him- 
self the first life-member ; and when, a little later, 
the venerable John Kenrick, of Newton, Mass., 
sent a contgibution of one hundred and fifty dol- 








lars, we began to think the day of emancipation 
was close at hand. 

A few auxiliary societies were formed during the 
year, among them the Female Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties of Salem and Providence, whose labors in 
the cause during many subsequent years were of 
great value. 

The lecturers during this first year (1832) were 
not called upon to face the terrors ef mobs, but in 
many places the newspapers poured upon their 
heads a tide of ridicule, contempt and denuncia- 
tion. I will give an illustration of this from my 
own experience. 

In June I went to Vermont, with a lecturer's 
commission from the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society in my pocket. I was but twenty-two 
years of age, and without experience as a public 
speaker, save in social religious meetings, and a 
boys’ debating club. But I determined to open 
my mouth for the dumb, first of all in Montpelier, 
the capital of the State, where I had served my 
apprenticeship to the printing business, and 
where, two or three years before, as the Fourth of 
July orator of the boys’ debating club aforesaid, 
I had ignorantly commended the Colonization 
Society. The house of worship of the Congrega- 
tional church, in which I first made a profession of 
religion, was opened to me. I spent several days 
in carefully writing an address, which I delivered 
to a fair audience on Sunday afternoon at ‘‘the 
third service.” Of that address I remember dis- 
tinctly but a single sentence, and that the first, in 
these words: ‘‘ Slavery has ever been regarded by 
the people of New England as an evil of no ordi- 
nary magnitude.” A pretty grave beginning for a 
‘‘fanatic,” it must be confessed; and I doubt if 
the address contained anything a whit more ex- 
plosive than this, though I hope there were in it 
some passages calculated to impress the minds of 
my hearers with the importance of the subject. 
I am sure I presented some seund arguments 
showing the duty and the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and the folly of attempting to de- 
port the colored population of the country to 
Africa. On this latter point I fortified myself with 
some striking statistical calculations by Capt. 
Charles Stuart of the British Navy. One of my 
most effective passages, I remember, had for its 
climax the well-known lines of Cowper: 

“TI would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No! dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.” 

The general seriousness of my appeal was re- 
lieved by some anecdotes of a humorous character, 
which served at once to hold the attention of my 
audience and keep them good-natured. There 
was not, I am sure, from first to last, an ill-tem- 
pered or denunciatory word. The lecture was 
calm and argumentative almost to dullness. At 
Montpelier it was well received. In Peacham, 
my native town, a week later, a great crowd gath- 
ered in the old meeting-house, drawn by curiosity 
to hear what might be said by a boy who had 
grown up among them, and whose early pranks 
had not been quite forgotten. How vividly, even 
at the distance of forty-two years, do I recall the 
emotions with which I looked down from the 
great high pulpit upon the upturned faces of men 
and women whom I had known from childhood, 
and especially when I saw my venerable and hon- 
ored father, a deacon of the church, shading his 
face with one of his hands, not quite sure whether 
I should then and there put him to shame or 
awaken his modest pride, but half suspicious that 
his youngest boy had embarked in an enterprise 
that was not whelly respectable. My address 
was well received, and from that day to the end 
of the anti-slavery struggle my native town, 
though sometimes partially misled by sinister ec- 
clesiastical and political influences, was at heart 
sound upon the great question. 

Passing through Concord, N. H., on my way 
back to Boston, I sought and gained a hearing 
there also. An effort to procure the Congrega- 
tional church for my lecture was unsuccessful, 
but the Methodists opened their new house to me 
very cheerfully, and I had a large audience on 
Sunday afternoon. I believe I made a very favor- 
able impression on most of my hearers, and won 
to the cause a few persons, both men and women, 
who proved faithful in all the trials of subsequent 
years. But among the newspapers of Concord 
was Isaac Hill's New Hampshire Patriot, then as 
now one of the organs of the Democratic party. 
Mr. Isaac Hill had but a short time before with- 
drawn from the paper, leaving it in the hands of 
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Horatio Hill, his younger brother, and Cyrus 


' Barton; the latter being the editor. Mr. Barton 


was not among my auditors, and was therefore 
unable to speak intelligently of my lecture; but 
he knew by a sort of dull instinct, even at that 
early day, that democracy, as he understood it, 
and as represented by the party of which his 
paper was one of the chief mouthpieces in New 
England, was the natural ally of slavery ; and 
therefore he made haste to let fly at me an en- 
venomed arrow from his quiver, as follows : 

“Look Our ror A Knavg.—A fellow by the name of John- 
son, from Boston, said to be editor of a paper in that city 
called the Christian Soldier, and an agent of the ‘Anti-Slavery 
Society,’ is on a tour through this State, and preached a dis- 
course in this town last Sunday evening upon the subject of 
slavery ; in which he took occasion to belie and vilify the 
whole South, and especially the Southern members of Con- 
gress; and we are told by those who were present that a more 
indelicate and disgusting tirade was never exhibited before a 
civilized people than shocked the ears of our citizens on this 
occasion. He proposes the formation of societies in New 
England to procure an immediate emancipation of the whole 
slave population of the South, and placing the slaves upon a 
standing of perfect equality with their masters. He did not 
point out the process by which this was to be brought about, 
but proposed that every member of the Society pay two 
dollars a year and fifteen dollars for alife-membership. The 
money collected in this way, we presume, is to be expended 
im paying agents to go about the country abusing the Admin- 
istration [Gen. Jackson's], and exciting ill-will and bad feel- 
ing between the North and South. Slavery is an evil which 
everybody deprecates, but it is the height of absurdity to 
attempt to compel the Southerners to liberate their slaves im- 
mediately, by the formation of societies in New England; 
and te talk of liberating the slave population of the whole 
South, and suffering them to remain there on terms of equal- 
ity with the whites, is too ridiculous to be thought of. This 
agent of the Anti-Slavery Society condemned the Coloniza- 
tion Society because the Southerners were friendly to it; and 
it seemed to be his object to ind the people of New En- 
gland to march, sword in hand, to the South, and set the 
slaves at liberty. Instead of being listened to by people of 
delicate and refined feelings, even by respectable females, as 
was the case in this town, he ought to be taken up as a vaga- 
bond and sent to the workhouse.”—New Hampshire Patriot, 
July 2, 1832. 

My reverence for Isaac Hill’s Patriot was not, I 
must confess, such as to make me accept as true 
this picturesque and flattering description of my- 
self. It was the first time I had everseen myself 
written down as ‘a knave” and ‘‘a vagabond,” for 
whom honest people should be on the “ look-out,” 
and I was far too modest to appropriate to myself 
such amazing and flattering epithets. I could 
not, to save my life, think that I was anything 
better or worse than an honest, upright young 
man, who thought slavery a national sin and dis- 
grace, and therefore desired to see it abolished. 
Some of my friends, I remember, were very in- 
dignant when they saw the compliments which 
the Patriot had bestowed upon me, and hinted 
that a suit for libel might serve to set the public 
right as to my character. But I had been taught 
to feel the strongest aversion to lawsuits, and re- 
membering that I had no money wherewith to fee 
counsel, I concluded that I would not seek in that 
way to dispel the delusion in respect to myself 
under which Messrs. Hill and Barton unfortu- 
nately rested. I remembered, too, a proverb cur- 
rent at that time in Massachusetts, that to go to 
New Hampshire to sue Isaac Hill would be like 
making a descent to a certain other and much 
warmer place, to bring an action against the 
reigning sovereign of the territory ! 

Some months later, after I had delivered my 
address in many pulpits in Massachusetts, I re- 
ceived a call from my friend, the late David Lee 
Child, a warm Abolitionist, an active politician of 
the National Republican party, and a member of 
the Boston Bar. He shared, in a very high de- 
gree, the disgust and indignation with which the 
New Hampshire Patriot was generally regarded in 
Boston at that day, and he told me that if either 
of the editors could be caught in that city, he 
could be made to pay roundly for the assault upon 
my character. At first I declined even to consider 
the question, but Mr. Child was very earnest, and 
asked me to lend him the manuscript of my lect- 
ure, that he might assure himself that there was 
nothing in it that could excuse the libel. A few 








* days later, he returned it to me, and in doing so 


expressed an opinion of my performance which, 
coming from a man of his literary reputation, was 
to me as grateful as it was unexpected. He re- 
newed his entreaties that I would authorize him 
to bring an action, in my name, against either of the 
utterers of the libel whom he might happen to 
find in Boston. He offered, if I would do so, to 
take the whole responsibility of the suit upon 
himself, and said I owed it not only to myself and 
the anti-slavery cause, but to all New England, to 
bring the libelers to justice. Thus urged, I finally 
yielded, and Mr. Child speedily prepared the 
necessary papers, and set a watch for Mr. Horatio 
Hill, who frequently came to Boston on business. 





It was not till the Spring of 1833 that he suc- 
ceeded in arresting his man. Mr. Hill, on finding 
himself in trouble, at once sent for Andrew Dun- 
lap, General Jackson’s District Attorney for Mas- 
sachusetts, who told him, on reading the libel, 
that he had better settle the affair on the best 
terms he could obtain, for if ever a Boston jury 
should get a chance at him on such an issue, he 
would certainly have to pay exemplary damages. 
He took Mr. Dunlap’s advice, and Mr. Dunlap 
waited upon Mr. Child to see what terms of settle- 
tlement he would offer. I believe Mr. Child came 
as near hating the New Hampshire Patriot and 
everybody connected with it asa Christian gen- 
tleman could ; but he was at the same time one of 
the most magnanimous of men; and when Mr. 
Dunlap proposed that Hill and Barton should pay 
all the expenses of the suit, and make a handsome 
retraction of the libel, he at once consented to 
the arrangement, on condition that he should 
himself write the proposed retraction. Mr. Child, 
Mr. Dunlap assenting, wrote it on the instant, 
and in doing so illustrated the magnanimity of 
his character ; for he did not require the libelers 
to put their retraction in any humiliating form, 
but only to acknowledge their error in terms con- 
sistent with their self-respect. 

In the New Hampshire Patriot of April 15, 1833, 
appeared the amende honorable, as follows: 

“ Boston, March 26, 1833. 
“To Messrs. Hit AND BARTON, Editors of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot : 

** Gentlemen: I have made arrangements which, if ratified 
by you, will settle the libel suit commenced in this city, in 
which Mr. Horatio Hill was holden to bail. Mr. Johnson, the 
plaintiff, is willing to accept the accompanying explanation, 
which I think it will be no discredit to you with your friends 
to make, Your friend and counsel, 

“ ANDREW DUNLAP.” 
“EXPLANATION. 

“We published in this paper, on the 2d of July last, an 
editorial article, reflecting with severity upon Mr. Oliver 
Johnson, of Boston, editor of the Christian Soldier, and upon 
his address in relation to slavery, previously delivered in this 
town. We now admit and cheerfully acknowledge that the 
harsh epithets and heavy charges contained in said article 
were unfounded, being hastily prepared and published on 
the mistaken information of others; that we know nothing 
against the reputation of Mr. Johnson; and that while we do 
not embrace his views on the subject of slavery, we regret 
our statements touching his character and discourse. . 

* HORATIO HILL, 
“Oyrus BARTON, 
“Editors and Proprietors of the N. H. Patriot and State 
Gazette.”’ 

The sum paid Mr. Child by the defendants was 
fifty dollars, ten dollars of which he sent to me, 
reserving the remainder for hjs fee and to pay ex- 
penses. And this was the last as well as the first 
time that my name ever figured as plaintiff in a 
lawsuit. I fervently wish that all libel suits might 
have an equally honorable ending. 








MUSCLE AND BRAIN. 
By R. Corpiey. 

HE superiority of mind over body, of brain 

over muscle, is one of the most common and 
convenient themes of popular declamation. Every 
school boy, who has left the plow for the office, 
employs his earliest efforts at composition in jus- 
tification of his choice. The average sentiment 
would very nearly coincide with the ‘“‘ Commercial 
College” prospectus which says, ‘‘ Muscle and 
bone are the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to brains.” 

Now we have no objection to brains. They are 
a@ very good thing to have. The world is not in 
danger of being overstocked with the genuine ar- 
ticle. It will not need any combination of brain- 
owners to keep down the supply, or to keep up 
the price. There will always be a good demand 
for the finer and better grades. But a great deal 
of the talk about the superiority of brain over 
muscle is calculated to mislead. There has been 
growing up a morbid sentiment which is doing 
mischief, and which threatens disaster. There is 
acommon feeling that there is some antagonism 
between brain and muscle, and that he who has 
the first is a fool to live by the second. If a man 
do not get his living by his wits he is supposed 
not to have any. Those who live by physical labor 
are supposed to lack mental power. The harder 
a man works with his hands, the softer we sup- 
pose his head to be. A young man who had im- 
bibed these high toned sentiments was visiting 
on a farm. He was invited to take a fork and help 
toload hay. He declined the invitation with the 
remark, ‘‘ that it needed a man strong in the arms 
and weak in the head to load hay.” When last 
heard from this young man was employing his 
‘“* strong head ” in the delicate service of ‘‘runner” 
fora cheap hotel. A professor of a college, who 
held his place by sufferance, remarked in @ public 





speech, that ‘‘ Education had lifted him from the 
plow tail to his present position.” A farmer sit- 
ting by remarked, that ‘‘ that was not much ef a 
compliment to education, for it did not lift him 
very far.” With a great many, to have brains is 
to be too sharp to work. 

The result is just what we might expect. The 
fields of muscular toil are being left to the most 
degraded, while those of mental labor are over- 
stocked. No girl of any pretensions thinks of 
doing ‘“‘house work,” or even ‘plain sewing.” 
She must ‘ teach school” or give “‘ music lessons.” 
No young man of ary pluck thinks of being a 
farm laborer, and hardly a mechanic. He must go 
to the city and measure tape—or sit on a high 
stool with a quill behind his ear and write. This 
cannot be because the work is lighter. If we 
should once compare the pale, wearied look of our 
teachers and clerks with the ruddy healthfulness 
of servant girls and laborers, we should be con- 
vinced that the contrary is the truth. But it is 
thought to be so much more dignified to work 
with the mind than with the hands that no one 
who can do the one will think of doing the other. 

We are told that all our cities are crowded, while 
farm hands can scarcely be obtained. The pro- 
fessions are all full and running over. Toincrease 
the demand, physicians divide themselves into 
some half a dozen different schools—little pills and 
big pills, cold water and hot water, herbs and 
physic. Lawyers are dissolving into ‘ claim 
agents” and ‘land agents,” and a score of other 
‘‘ agencies” whereby they may create a case and 
pocket a fee. To employ the constantly increas- 
ing surplus of “ brain,” manufacturers and pub- 
lishers are sending agents and camvassers all over 
the country peddling books and maps and pict- 
ures, hair dyes and lightning rods. Every school 
committee is overrun with applications, while a 
competent girl to do housework, or a reliable 
nurse for the sick room, is sought for as for “‘ hid 
treasures.” I was ona city school board several 
years, and for every vacancy there was an average 
of six applicants. A poor woman called on me 
one day, desiring to find a place to do housework. 
I only named the fact to a few friends, and yet 
there were three urgent applications for her ser- 
vices before the next night. A clerk left one of 
our mercantile establishments on the three o'clock 
train. Before sundown eighteen applicants had 
appeared for the vacancy. A workman fell from 
the scaffolding of a new builcing about the same 
time and disabled himself. The contractors had 
to search the whole town to find a man to fill his 
place. Every town in the country is full of young 
men—candidates for clerkships—lying round idle, 
‘‘waiting for something to turn up.” That is, 
they are waiting for somebody to die or resign 
that they may be “ put into a clerk’s office and be 
able to eat a piece of bread.” On the other hand 
almost every kind of manual labor is at a pre- 
mium. \ 

Every one must have noticed the increased de- 
mand for muscular labor, The housekeeper is at: 
the mercy of her ‘“‘help.” The contractor is at 
the mercy of his men. The laborer can defy his 
employer, for there are more asking for his ser- 
vices than he can serve. He can demand his own 
price, for the bidding is lively over him and he 
himself is the auctioneer. The world’s physical 
work must be done. Nota pound of bread or a. 
yard of cloth can be produced without it. Hence 
the scepter of the world is passing into the hands 
of muscle. The man who has mental labor to 
sell must go begging for work, while he who has 
physical labor to offer will have competitors for 
hisservices. Counting the time and the cost of prep- 
aration, no men are now paid as well as common 
laborers. No class of men are as independent. 
They are indemand. Muscle is in the ascendency. 

We heartily believe in thorough culture and 
complete development. But we do not believe 
that the end of all culture is ‘‘ bread and butter.” 
We do not believe that every accomplishment is 
valueless which does not help to earn a man a liv-: 
ing. We believe that a man of mind may honor-’ 
ably and properly work with his hands, and that’ 
it is no disgrace for a man of brains to earn his 
living by the sweat of his brow. Because a girl 
has an education it is not necessary that she should 
teach school, and because a boy knows algebra it’ 
is not necessary that he should mount a three 
legged stool and scrawl characters on a ledger. We 
deprecate all the cheap rhetoric of newspapers 
and school lectures and public gatherings which 
represents education as raising men from the 
workshop and cornfield to ‘‘ places of bonor and 
respectability... Any place is honorable where 
honorable men work. Cultivated womanheod can 
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dignify the kitchen as well as ornament the parlor. 
Educated manhood can shine on the farm and in 
the workshop as well as in the counting-room. 
Education is designed to develop the man, not to 
make quill-drivers and pettifoggers. If it bring 
out the man it has done its work, even though it 
leaves him in the field, the shop, or the mine. Cin- 
cinnatus lost nothing in the world’s esteem because 
the Roman messengers found him guiding the 
plow, and called him from thence to guide the af- 
fairs of the State. Greatness is as appropriate on 
@ farm as anywhere else, and its usefulness is 
not impaired nor its luster dimmed by muscular 
toil. 








ON THE PINCIAN. 
By RAcHEL PomMEROY. 


OU recollect one afternoon 
In sunny Roman weather— 
So long ago I have forgot 
If it were winter time, or not— 
We took a walk together? 


Tho breezy Pincian was alive 
With promenaders lazy, 

But like enough on a festa gay— 

Saint somebody or other, say, 
Giacomo, or Agnese ; 


Or else they flocked because perchance 
(Characteristic reason !) 
Young Principessa might drive out,— 
Girl bride of Savoy—for no doubt 
The hundredth time that season. 


The carriaged ladies lolling took 
Their usual languid airing ; 
And mustachiod loungers, Roman-wise, 
Indulged their handsome, impudert eyes 
In quite unlimited staring. 


The band played opera bits to match 
This lively little drama ; 

And in and out the music wove, 

And to and fro the barouches drove 
In mobile panorama. 


To West soared Peter's bulging dome, 
In isolation solemn ; 

And in the People’s Square below 

The fountain-lions, spouting slow, 
Guarded their granite column. 


We paced awhile the bosky walks, 
And verdurous, dark recesses, 

Fanned by those traitor airs that bring 

A wooing sweetness with their sting, 
And death in their caresses ; 


Then, sitting, watched, half absently, 
That human play capricious ;— 
Scarce seeing, watched—for the inward eyo 
Was busied under a clearer sky 
With prospect more delicious. 


We chatted blithe; we planned our plans ;— 
How fast the minutes fleeted! 

Pray, comrade, can’t you see us still 

Upon that crowded Pincian Hilt 
In eager confab seated | 


Too full of projects we to guess 
(So hides dark Fate its doing) 

How one of us a shadow wan 

Had laid his shadowy sign upon 
And was covertiy pursuing. 


He caught up soon, and our gossamer schemes 
Facetiously snipped asunder; 
Ah! we cleverly spun, did you and I, 


} Yet something twisted the threads awry— 


Was it Destiny, I wonder? 


Recture-Hoom Caulk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 
WepneEspay Evenine, Dec. 23, 1874. 


HE most momentous events are not those 

which come with observation or with acclama- 
tion. If there is anything in the world that is immense, 
inconceivable, reaching out illimitably, it is the king- 
‘dom of God—it is that great realm which springs out 
of consecrated thought, and consecrated desire and 
affection. 

When Alexander with his hordes moved across the 
Asiatic contineut, and established a vast kingdom, all 
the world heard the racket. When, subsequently, the 
various successive monarchies were broken in pieces 
or rebuilt, it was a matter of remark and notoriety. 
But the greatest kingdom that ever has existed, or 
ever shall exist, the kingdom of the soul—God’s king- 
dom—cometh net with observation; nobody shall 
see it. 

+ A person looking at one of those grand oaks in the 
English parks might say, “ What a beginning that 
‘must have had!” Instead of that, a squirrel found 
an acorn, and whisked away with it; and being 
pursued dropped it; and down it went among the 











leaves; and there it swelled; and, at last, the root 





found a hole in the ground; and there it lay, a 
little bit of an orb not bigger than a mouse-ear; and 
there it grew; and little by little, by invisible incre- 
ment, through the centuries, it went on growing, until 
it became a grand monarch which made all men pause 
with wonder, and say, ‘* What a magnificent termina- 
tion from what an insignificant beginning!’ Go back 
to the time of the birth of the Saviour, and consider 
what has happened already, as but the first-fruits in 
the world. Consider what overturnings there have 
been. Consider what advance of-ideas and what ele- 
vation of sentiment. bave taken place. Consider how 
the household has chamged. Consider what a new 
value has been put upon man. Consider how laws 
and institutions have been improved. And consider 
how these things have been the working out of the 
birth of Christ. Go back te that birth, and see how 
insigpificant it was. You can scarcely imagine it to 
have been lower. 

The fact that the Saviour was born into the world 
witbout remark is in analogy with all the greatest 
changes that have taken place in the world. The 
greatest results come from the smallest beginnings. 
The kingdom of God was like a grain of mus(tard-seed ; 
Christ was as small in power and influence among men 
in the world as a grain of mustard-seed is among 
seeds; and from this insignificant beginning has been 
derived the grandeur of that revolutionary force 
which now without arms is mightier than all arms. 
Acting without the sword or the purse, it subjugates 
the one, and appropriates the other. The invisible 
spirit of God, moving in the hearts of men with a 
supreme form of supremacy, is the Judge of all that 
judges, and the Legislator of all legislators. 

The celebration of the heginning of Christianity, or 
rather of the personal appearance of the Saviour upon 
earth, is a matter of history. From being at first a 
grateful and very simple celebration, it passed into one 
of gi eat disputings and divisions. There has not been a 
thing, I think, iw this realm of Christianity, that has not 
had blood shed for it. There has not been one single 
truth, or one single inflection of truth, about which 
men have not quarrelled to the edge of the sword. As 
to the day of the birth of Christ, the whole Christian 
world was split in two on that subject. Afterwards 
they came together and agreed on a day. It is not 
probable that we hit within rods of the target; and it 
does not make any difference. If the world should 
agree to say that Washington was born on the first of 
January, after one generation had been educated to 
think so it would be aj] the same. The moment you 
agree upon one day, so that all think of the same 
thing at the same time, there is no importance in the 
correctness of the date. There is not the remotest 
probability that we celebrate annually, on the 25th of 
December, the real point of the birth of Christ; and it 
makes no difference. 

I have in my house a piece of the wood of the mul- 
berry tree which Shakespeare planted in his ground. 
I know it is that, because nobody can prove that it is 
not that; and so long as I agree to think it is, why, it 
is all full of Shakespeare to me! 

The Pilgrims went out from the village of Scrooby, 
in England, on the border of York County. The old 
Scrooby manor-house was a remarkable house, fit for 
a royal residence. That house is gone now; but it 
was used to build other houses with. One of my Eng- 
lish friends, who has been tarrying in Brooklyn for 
several months, but who has now gone back to Eng- 
land, left me a section of oak sawed from one of the 
timbers that came from Brewster's house. I suppose 
it came from William Brewster’s house; and I think a 
good deal of it, in a sneaking kind of way. I am not 
a worshiper of images, or anything of the sort; but 
there is a streak in my nature where I have a 
strong love of antiquarian matters. I have this sec- 
tion of timber in my drawer at home, and I go and 
look at it once ina while. It may be thought that it 
is barely possible that it did not come from the place 
that it is said to have come from; but I know it was 
sawed from a timber that was over the head of Wil- 
liam Brewster; I shall not believe anything else; and 
woe be to the man who undertakes to dispossess me of 
that idea. 

The fact is this: that the thing itself is of no value. 
The whole value of the anniversary of an event con- 
sists in concurrent associations, The associations of 
patriots, or Christians, or men interested in any par- 
ticular department of archeology, or what not, if 
they agree on a given day. and follow it from year to 
year, and from generation to generation, will be about 
the same thing, and will establish the day; for the 
day is of the mind, and not of the calendar. 

So, then, it is of very little consequence what the 
anniversary of the birth of Christ is. Happily, we 
have anchored it, and we call the 25th of December 
that anniversary. 

As to the propriety of celebrating such an anpiver- 
sary, there can scarcely be a doubt. Experience 
teaches us that the human mind is so made that on 
given anniversaries we recall, as otherwise we might 
not, people, occurrences, a thousand things. A mother 
remembers the birth of every child—for there has 
always been another @manac besides the one that was 
printed. There is an almanac which records the mar- 
riage of every child and the death of every child. 
There is a domestic almanac. On the days that are 
celebrated there come back a swarm of associations 
and memories, and various thoughts of grief or glad- 
ness—and it is well, Itdoesgood. =, => 








It is on this account that the Sabbath is celebrated. 
It is a day on which we all agree to cease from work, 
on which the wheels of business stand still, on which we 
refresh our minds by thought on subjects which other- 
wise might not have their full impression on us, 

And that which is true of tbe Sabbath, as a spiritual 
day of nourishment, becomes true of all anniversary 
days. We celebrate the name of Christ because it isa 
name above every other name. If Washington's 
Birthday is worth remembering, if Evacuation Day is 
worth remembering, if Independence Day, for national 
reasons, is worth remembering, if avy of the great 
days of celebration are worth remembering, then why 
not the day that the Christian world has agreed shall 
mark the beginning of the new era of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Strangely, in the hands of a superstitious church, it 
became the jolliest day of the year. It goes against 
our Protestant feeling, and particularly against the 
New England feeling; and yet it is true that the cele- 
bration of this day in Europe generally, and in old 
England especially, is one of unbounded joyfulness; 
and it becomes more and more jovial as it goes on, 
until, at night, it breaks out into absolute misrule. 

In earlier periods, when men are rude and coarse, 
such celebrations have a significance and value which 
they gradually lose. When Christmas came in the 
olden time, men who were ground by labor and pover- 
ty, and who lived in huts and hovels, went up to the 
manor house and to the castle, which were opened to 
them. The peasant was as good as his master. The 
vassal was as good as his lord. There was one day in 
which men in the lower ranks of life straightened up, 
and felt that they were as good as anybody else on 
earth. They took long breaths on that day; and it 
lasted them in memory for half a year. During the 
other half of the year they anticipated the next anni- 
versary. So one day stood for an immense deal to the 
poor and to the uncultivated. But as civilization ad- 
vanced, and men rose from poverty, and the house- 
hold began to represent more of refinement and com- 
fort, the day, of necessity, lost something. It could not 
be to men what it had been. 

The same thing has taken place in regard to Thanks- 
giving Day. When I was a boy Thanksgiving Day 
stood out above all other days with such an exuber- 
ance of stomach that it was very significant; but then 
we were plain livers. Our diet was very simple. 
There was enough of it, and it was hearty and good; 
but Thanksgiving had refinements. Why, we had 
three or four kinds of pies! On no other did we have 
more than one. And then we used to have pudding— 
unheard of! Then there were chickens, and ducks, 
and turkeys, aud beef, and ham, and all manner of 
sauces, and a thousand little peculiarities of the table. 

One reason why, as I grew up, Thanksgiving became 
less and less, was that the average table waxed fatter 
and fatter. Ordinarily, you live about as well from 
week to week through the year as you do on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. It is not that the day has shrunk, but that the 
rest of the year has grown fat, the distance thus being 
leveled off. Christmas was once, as I have said, a most 
extraordinary day of joy, because on both sides of it 
stretched a dreary moor and waste. In the present 
day, when by reason of the change which civilization 
has wrought, men live more happily, and the family is 
richer, they have a great comfort in these things, 
and are not obliged to resort to such expedients for 
enjoyment, and the day loses much of its power. 

Men say, “ People are not so religious as they used 
to be.” They are a great deal more so. They do not 
expend so much on certain great days, but they spend 
ten thousand times more on the average elements of 
life. 

But on this subject, see what the force of education 
is. To me Christmas is a foreign day, and it will con- 
tinue to be so till I die. When I wasa boy, brought 
up on the old Litchfield hills, nobody talked to me 
about Christmas. I should have looked with wonder- 
ing eyes to see what was meant if anybody had. Ire- 
member when the idea of Christmas first dawned on 
me. There was a little Episcopal church in town, that 
was decorated on Christmas Days. I had been sent on 
an errand one night. I was expressly forbidden to 
loiter, and, of course,‘ I loitered. Passing by this 
church, I perceived that something was going on 
there; and looking in I saw a number of people, with 
tallow candles, trying to put up some evergreens. I 
remember wondering why under the sun they were 
taking the woods into the church. On going home 
and asking what it meant, I was told that it was for 
Christmas, and I remember what thoughts crept 
through my little nature as to what Christmas was. I 
received no satisfactory explanation. I got the idea 
that it was kept up by the Episcopal Church, which I 
was taught to regard as a sort of Reformed Romish 
Church. My mother was an Episcopalian, but she 
died before she had any great pleasure of knowing 
me. I was brought up according to the sternest, most 
literal Puritanic worship of New England, when the 
Bible was not read in church. Because the Episco- 
palians read the Bible so much in church the Puritans 
would not read it there at all. The ministers enjoined 
the people to read it at home, and so got more time for 
long sermons. Under circumstances in which every- 
thing was wanting that could invest religious service 
with elements of the imagination, my youth was 
passed without any knowledge or associations of 
Christmas. 

When I went West, aside from Cincinnati, where f 
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was three years, I plunged into the wilderness; and 
there I was in the midst of a population that were for 
likeness to each other what the animals in Noah’s Ark 
were during the Flood. Iknow that when I first went 
to Indianapolis, men who were born in that city were 
pointed out as remarkable. If it was said of a man, 
** He was born here.” “* He was?” the person addressed 
would exclaim, turning round to take a second look 
at him—it was so strange that anybody should bave 
been brought up there from*his birth. Men from 


North Carolina, from Tennessee, from Kentucky, | 


from Virginia, from Maryland, from Delaware, from 
Pennsylvania, from New York, from the New En- 
gland States, every kind of people from every where, 
drifted into that city, and with their differing na- 
tionalities; and there was no uniformity of thought or 
feeling, no public sentiment in any proper sense of the 
term; and so, working among that population, my 
ideas were not established in regard to any such anni- 
versary as this. It was not until I moved to Brooklyn 
that I came to have anything like settled relations to 
a Christmas Day, or a celebration of Christmas, So, 
where a Christmas nerve ought to be in my nature, 
there is none. Christmas Day to me is simply Christ- 
mas Day—that is all. I have no associations connected 
with it eitber of the family, of the church, or of his- 
tory, other than those which I can form concerning 
any other day, or any other subject. 

I do not count this a blessing. I think every day in 
@ man’s life which in its nature gives forth certain no- 
‘ble associations is just so much treasure; it is one pict- 
ure more in the hall of a man’s consciousness; and 
although in our church we do not celebrate Christmas 
as it is celebrated in our immediate neighborhood, I re- 
gard it as a celebration which is heartily to be ap- 
proved. I could wish that it might grow in favor, 
modifying itself and adapting itself to new ideas and 
conditions. Christmas isa day that ought to be memo- 
rable; and I should be glad if our children were 
brought up with associations such as would lead them 
to celebrate the anniversary day of the birth of our 


Hooks aud Authors. 


“AN ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL HANDBOOK. 
Christian Theology for the People. By Willis Lord, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of the University of Wooster. New York: 

Robert Carter & Brothers. 

This book isin general admirably adapted to the 
purpose of conveying intelligence as to the theories 
and evidences of the existing system of orthodox the- 
ology. It is composed of thirty-nine chapters on the 
following heads: Religion, theology, God, arguments 
on God, form of belief, revelation, inspiration, rule of 
faith, God, the Trinity, Sonship and deity of Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the decrees of God, creation, angels, 
man, the fall of man, the Redeemer, mediator and 
mediation, Christ as a Prophet, Christ as a priest, the 
priestly work of Christ, exaltation and kingdom of 
Christ, vocation, regeneration, repentance, faith, justi- 
fication, adoption, sanctification, the Sabbath, the 
ehurch, the ministry, the sacraments, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and eschatology. Each head is divided and sub- 
divided into its theological elements, the position of 
the church on each subject treated is defined in words 
few and simple, and the Scriptural bases of each point 
of belief are quoted. It will thus be seen that the 
work, so far as it goes, will bea valuable book of refer- 
ence to laymen wishing to know the Scriptural and 
logical groundwork of their faith. 

We are disappointed, however, in finding no treatises 
on hope, love, or works. The first theologian of the 
Christian Church--be from whom all orthodox theolo- 
gians take their inspiration, and from whose teachings 
pone of them would dare depart—extolled a trio of 
virtues, the greatest of which was love; why is it that 
this greatest of powers is so uniformly ignored by doc- 
trinal mechanicians, or, where not ignored, why is it 
made of least account and prominence? Why is it 
that hope, another member of this holy trinity of vir- 
tues, is not honored with chapters in theological 
handbooks, and with whole books devoted to explana- 
tion and laudation? And the gospel of works, which 
Christ exemplified and taught with as much earnest- 
ness and attention as he gave to any of the subjects 
which have since been wrought into leading doctrines 
—why does not this receive its proportionate atten- 
tion? Wedo not mean to underrate any theological 
teachings of book or pulpit. There is not treated in 
Dr. Lord’s book a single topic which is not of impor- 
tance, and worthy of reverent consideration. But we 
elaim tbat until theology becomes far more of an exact 
science than it is at present, and so long as Christians 
are nearer united in bonds of hope, love and works 
than in any unity of formulated beliefs, it is neither re- 
ligious nor sensible to banish from theological systems 
those elements which are of the easiest personal com- 
prehension and strongest Christian influence. 














AN UNUSUAL WAR-BOOK. © 
A_Rebel’s Recollections. By George Cary Eggleston. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


This is one of those rare bits of history which 
are far more interesting than special political histories, 
and which are also, we believe, more valuable. For the 
“ recollections” are principally of the people and very 
little of the politicians, and we thus learn the nature of 





the power which sustained the rebellion, and of the 
effect of the war upon the people who constituted this 
power. The author, who was a soldier in the Confed- 
erate army throughout the war, was a rebel on prin- 
ciple, knew that his comrades were so, and cheerfully 
admits that the people of the North, also, were actu- 
ated by the noblest of motives. Asking only that 
his readers will toncede the Southerner’s honesty of 
belief in State-Rights and their logical consequences, 
he makes no apologies for the South, indulges in no crit- 
icisms of the policy of the North, but tells a straight- 
forward, unembellished stery of the inner life of the 
Confederacy. His temper and discretion are ad- 
mirable. No Northern man can take offense at a 
single expression in the volume, nor can apy intelli- 
gent Southerner complain that his section is unfairly 
treated. In fact, we imagine Mr. Eggleston’s book 
will, as time goes on, be more read by Southerners 
themselves than will any of the bastily-written, in- 
tensely partisan works with which the South was 
afflicted just after the war—books as full of gush, par- 
tisanship and hatred as were some Northern books 
published at the same time. 

The author expresses the hope that his book may 
increase the kindly feeling between those who were 
foemen ten years ago, and no one who reads it will 
doubt that the author’s hope will be realized. The 
least bit of actual acquaintanceship between resi- 
dents of the two sections is dangerous to those passions 
which are born of ignorant prejudice. There was 
little talk of “ traitors’’ among Northern soldiers who 
went among the Southern people at all, and Southern 
soldiers very soon stopped talking about “ mudsills,” 
“greasy mechanics,’ etc. Nothing but the strictest 
of orders against “talking across the lines” saved the 
morale of the two armies during the last year of the 
war. Mr. Eggleston and all other soldiers of both 
armies have the highest right to claim that no worse 
feeling shall exist between non-combatants than be- 
tween those who have the strongest reasons for per- 
sonal feeling, and in publishing books of actual remi- 
niscence they do a great deal {toward makipg public 
sentiment like their own. 


RELIGIOUS POEMS. 


Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith. Being Selections of 
Hymns and other Sacred Poems of the Liberal Church of 
America. By Alfred P. Putnam. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Despite the dreadful suggestions which lurk 

about the title of this volume, we find it a very harm- 

less and interesting compilation. The author aptly 
quotes the saying that there is no heresy in hymns, and 


‘wo fully agree with him. Even if heresy could be so 


expressed, we doubt whether its enormity would im- 
press the most orthodox person as being any greater 
than that of the utterly indefensible sentiments and 
suggestions which have been warbled again and again 
from orthodox hymn books by orthodox lips without 
perceptibly disturbing the theological status of be- 
lievers. But, happily, the very nature of song pre- 
cludes the possibility of danger from the words in- 
toned. Song, in its perfection, is an expression of 
emotion, and he who sings witb the spirit selects only 
words which express feeling. Did anybody, we won- 
der, ever hear a heartful Christian burst into music 
with the words of the creed, even though he were 
Episcopalian or Romanist, and accustomed to hearing 
the creed intoned to the most glorious music? 

But Mr. Patnam’s book is not filled with hymns 
alone. Probably half the poems between its covers 
have never been seen inside of a hymn-book, and 
these, even after excluding such as are scarcely adapt- 
ed to lyrical expression, are of greater average ex- 
cellence than those which have been collated, ap- 
proved and sung. As with all other collections of 
poetry, there are missing many lines for which we 
looked confidently; but, unlike most compilers, the 
author promises an additional volume, which will 
probably contain most of these, and he farther informs 
us that in England there is being compiled a similar 
volume from the writings of English members of the 
Liberal faith. 

The literary value of Mr. Putnam's collection is 
unusually high, when we compare it with that of other 
volumes of religious poetry. To our minds the most 
convincing evidence of the existence of religious feel- 
ing among the people is the immense circulation of 
books of religious verse. We speak from actual 
knowledge when we say that certain compilations of 
religious poems have sold in greater numbers than the 
works of the most popular poets. These pious verses 
have, as a rule, been entirely devoid of poetic expres- 
sion or sentiment, but their subjects havé reconciled 
readers to all littrary defects. Admirable as is the 
spirit which accepts such books, we can not help be- 
lieving it would be improved and elevated if the same 
thoughts were presented in language more poetic, for 
spirituality is, practically, the poetry of devotion. 
We hope, therefore, that Dr. Putnam’s book will be 
largely bought and read. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
Politics for Yi Americans. By Charles Nordhoff. New 

York: Harper & Brother, 

Mr. Nordhoff, whose vigerous and entertaining 
pen has wandered almost everywhere in literature, 
has in this latest of his books done work of unusual 
and permanent value. The title of the volume was 
probably suggested by the fact that the letters of 
which it is composed were first written to be read by 





a boy of seventeen; but although the manner is as 
simple as in such a caso it should be, most of the mat- 
ter will be new and instructive to the mass of men 
and women, and to a majority of editors and Con- 
gressmen. There is nothing technical, prosy or wordy 
anywhere in the book, as will be imagined when we 
say that there are forty-three different letters in about 
two hundred not closely printed pages.. The manner 
usually employed of explaining sections of the Con- 
stitution is entirely ignored by Mr. Nordhoff. He 
talks entirely about principles, and not at all about 
laws; for he recognizes, as does every inteliigent per- 
son, the fact that the written law should conform to 
principle, instead of warping principle into com- 
pliance with law. Some of his topics are general, 
others are special to our own country and age; but he 
notices none that could profitably be omitted, and he 
has the courage to give especial prominence to some 
subjects upon which many people have importuned 
political leaders and party newspapers without re- 
ceiving much satisfaction. His letters on society, lib- 
erty, political parties, education, taxes, and money 
and its correlative topics, give the reader many ideas 
which be would seldom find in newspapers or speeches 
excepting in time of party excitement, with its con- 
sequent public distrust of whatever is said on party 
issues, ; 

The most wonderful part of the author’s work Is his 
preface. We quoted from it while the book was in 
course of preparation, but no one will be harmed by 
reading again such unusual political sentiments: 

“T believe that free government is a political application 
of the Christian theory of life ; that at the base of the repub- 
lican system lies the Golden Rule; and that to be a good citi- 
zen of the United States ono ought to be tmbued with the 
spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and act upon the 
teachings |of Jesus. He condemned self-secking, covetous- 
ness, hypocrisy, class distinctions, envy, malice, undue and 
ignoble ambition; and he inculcated self-restraint, repres- 
sion of the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, 
contentment, gentleness, regard for the rights and happiness 
of others, and respect for the law. It seems to me that the 
vices he condemned are those also which are dangerous to 
the perpetuity of republican government; and that the prin- 
ciples he inculcated may be properly used as tests of the 
merits of a political system ora public policy. In this spirit 
T have written, believing that thus ‘government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people,’ can be most clearly 
jutsified and explained.” 

We are bound to admit, after a reading of the book, 
that the author’s book is based upon the standpoint 
quoted above. He is compelled to abandon a selfish- 
ness or two which are dear to American citizens; but 
his politics are all the better therefor. We recommend 
bis book for family reading, and believe no one who 
tries the experiment will laugh at us for our advice. 
It is not because the subjects are dry that young people 
*“cut’’ political treatises; it is because of their tech- 
nical, soulless manner. Excepting theology, no science 
is presented in so forbidding a form as unpartisan 
politics, and the natural result is that political heresy 
which in magnitude is exceeded only by the heresies 
for which theologians are directly responsible. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


We should never have expected a prayer-book 
from Cbristina Rossetti, but she has written one, and 
we find it very good. She calls it Annus Domint, and 
gives for each day of the year a short passage of 
Scripture and a prayer based thereon. These prayers 
are by no means long or comprehensive, but those 
people who seem unable to pray otherwise than in 
vain repetitions may find in this book some idea of 
how much may be asked and said before God. (Rob- 
erts Bros.) Daily Light on the Daily Path is a collec- 
tion of devotional readings of Scripture, one for each 
day in the year. The arrangement is that of cor- 
relative readings, a short passage serving as a text, 
upon which the others comment. The method is a 
good one, and is well carried out, but few of the selec- 
tions being of doubtful application. (Am. Tract Soc.) 
Round by Round is a collection of daily religious 
exercises for young people, each exercise consisting of 
a text and a selection either in prose or poetry. The 
plan is good, but the selections as not so apt as they 
should be. If no better ones can be found, it is time 
that some one should write original matter for the 
purpose of such books. However willing grown peo- 
ple may be to read platitudes, such matter will net 
attract children. We wish the importance of Solo- 
mon’s words, ‘‘ Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth,” would strike a few sympathetic ministers 
as practical advice, and would cause them to devote 
themselves to the teaching of these important mem- 
bers of society. (Am. Tract Soc.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Charles Sumner—Memoir and Eulogies, is the 
title of a volume edited by W. M. Cornell, LL.D., who 
himself writes the memoir which precedes the address- 
es and eulogies delivered by General Banks, Carl 
Schurz, George William Curtis, Hon. Robt. B. Eliot, 
and others. The book contains all the eulogies deliv 
ered before Congress as well as in Faneuil Hall, and it 
will, therefore, be welcomed by those of Mr, Sumner's 
friends who have not succeeded in finding the full ad- 
dresses in the columns of newspapers. The entire 
contents are deserving of a re-reading by those whe 
have read them separately, for the real lesson of Mr. 
Sumner’s life—which is that devotion to principle cont-. 


mands universal respect —is here established by the 
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mouths of many witnesses who were not friends to 
Mr. Sumner. (James H. Earle, Boston). 

Ten Days in Spain eontains some of Miss Kate 
Field’s best work, and none of her worst. It is rather 
a new sensation to have travelers muke fun for us out 
of their mishaps, instead of exciting our tearful sym- 
pathy. We do not know how correct her impression 
of the Spanish people may be, but it seems to be the 
only one with which American readers are to be favor- 
ed during the existence of the Carlist movement. Her 
estimates of Castelar and Serrano were certainly very 
correct, as subsequent events have proved. But 
neither Castelar, Serrano, or Miss Field is the leading 
character of this book—the place of honor is filled by 
the author’s courier, who appears under the name of 
“The Blinker,” and who provides unlimited sorrow 
for the author, and fun for the reader: (Osgood & 
Co.) 

Our Little Ones in Heaven is a little volume of 
consolatory prose and poetry, well selected, for those 
who have lost children. We are astonished, however, 
to find a few prefatory pages are taken up with an 
argument in favor of the salvation of infants. Is it 
possible that in this age of religious enlightenment 
there are people who yet hold to the vicious notion of 
infant damnation? (Gould & Lincoln.) 


Winter Homes for Invalids, by Dr. Howe, of 
New York, is a timely little book. The author ex- 
plains the climatic effects of the popular winter re- 
sorts of America and Europe, and specifies what 
invalids should not go to certain widely-advertised 
sanatoriums as well as those who should. There are 
some localities in which consumptives are benefitted 
while people with nervous troubles grow speedily 
worse, and there are neighborhoods in which rheu- 
matic invalids recover while consumptives die speedi- 
ly. A consultation of -Dr. Howe’s book may save 
many an unprofitable journey, and will be at least 
only a fair precaution to take, unless a proposed jour- 
ney is taken under the most competent medical ad- 
vice. (G. P. Putuam’s Sons.) 

There are many interesting subdivisions of sci- 
ence to which justice can hardly be done in a single 
essay or lecture, which do not warrant the writing of 
a three-hundred page book, yet which, if treated in a 
volume containing other matter, lose to some extent 
their individuality. It is of just such matter that 
Macmillan’s Nature Series is composed. Mivart’s The 
Common Frog and Spottiswoode on The Polarization 
of Light are neat, thin, well-illustrated, well-printed 
books of about 150 pages each, and give to readers a 
great deal of interesting matter from which they 
would turn in affright if it were discussed through 
several times as much type and paper. Teachers, spe- 
cial students, and intelligent people who try to read 
with the times will find this series well edited and 
valuable in every respect. 


We find among our new books the latest bound 
volume of Littell’s Living Age, the same being the 
one hundred and twenty-second volume of that period- 
ical. The old magazine richly deserves its length of 
days, and to have many yet added unto them, for it 
suggests to many people a course of reading which 
they would never lay out for themselves, and would 
be unable to follow without assistance. It gives its 
readers a great deal more poetry, fiction, history, 
biography and critical matter than they are likely to 
buy elsewhere for the same amount of money, and it 
gives them, in selection, the benefit of a literary ex- 
perience such as readers are generally glad to wel- 
come. (Littell & Gay, Boston.) : 


The author of The Changed Cross has compiled 
a new volume of religious poetry, under the title of the 
Chamber of Peace. The extracts are fully as good as 
those in her other volumes, and are likely to be lost 
unless preserved in the form in which they now ap- 
pear. They are not all poetry, but all are written in 
moods with whieh there will be found readers to sym- 
pathize. Published by Randolph & Co. The author’s 
friends will regret that her Changed Cross has just 
been published with some very poorillustrations. The 
first group of angels who appear are in angel costume, 
but have party faces, and the remaining plates are 
equally out of keeping with the text. 


A RARE NOVEL. 

A eeceasae Centuston. By W. D. Howells. Boston: J. R. 

Mr. Howells has before this given us charming 
stories, but in this last book we have a very noble 
tragedy. There is the same grace of style, the same 
delicate portraiture and fine humor, as in his earlier 
works. But in this one he has laid hold of far deeper 
elements of character and life. Our Wedding Journey 
and A Chance Acquaintance gaye the impression that 
the writer was practicing for greater work. The first 
was hardly more than a refined and graceful comedy, 
into which humor and sentiment entered in almost 
equal proportion, while all deeper feeling was exclud- 
ed. Next we had a love-story, if it could be called 80, 
that led just up to the verge of strong passion, and then 
swerved aside, We were prepared for a more power- 
ful creation to follow this, but we were not prepared 
for such genuine and intense tragedy as we find in 4 
Foregone Conclusion. Its story presents no theatrical 


horrors, not so much as a single crime, and its style is. 
at the st remove from the melodramatic. But’ 


we are brought face to face with a situation in human 





life that moves the very deepest springs of pity and 
tenderness. The elements of the situation are none of 
the old familiar ones, and the central character sug- 
gests none of our former acquaintances. Without 
tracing the very simple plot of the story, we must 
briefly indicate some of its features. Don Ippolito isa 
Venetian monk, by nature gentle, pure and single- 
hearted. With spiritual aspirations wholly undevel- 
oped, and with his tastes inclining strongly to the 
eareer of a mechanical inventor, he is while yet a 
child irretrievably committed to the priestly life, by 
the influence of well meaning friends, and by irresist- 
able pressure of circumstances. His life is unhappy, 
for the want of religious faith makes his professional 
employments a mockery; his favorite pursuits are 
frowned on by his fellow-churchmen; and, the Church 
being the ally of despotism in Venice, he shares the 
suspicion and odium which fall upon all the priest- 
hood. The entrance upon his life of a young American 
girl—to whom he becomes teacher while with her 
mother she is staying in Venice—first warms bim with 
& new delight in confidence and friendship from such 
a source; then rouses a sense of the falseness of his 
position; and at last moves him to break from his ig- 
noble bondage, and seek in a new land the career of 
an honest and free man. It need hardly be said that 
in this purpose the deepest motive is love for the 
woman who has awakened this new lifein him. She, 
a generous, undisciplined girl, is wholly unsuited to 
meet the needs of such a nature and such an emer- 
gency as the monk’s. The “ Foregone Conclusion ”’ is 
the wreck of his hope and externally of his life, but its 
close is glorified by the victory of the soul over the 
disasters of the outward man. A deepand growing 
interest attends the whole development of the story; 
the perfection of the art matches the depth of the sit- 
uation; and the culminating scenes are among the 
most powerful we karow of in literature. The monk’s 
outpouring of his own history to Florida, and his 
parting from her in the garden, are wonderful and 
almost unsurpassable. 

Mr. Howells never crowds his canvas, and four 
figures only are prominent in this. Each of them is 
life-like, and three of them are altogether admirable. 
Of Don Ippolito we have spoken. Florida is touched 
with that subtle insight which makes Mr. Howells’s 
women so real and charming. The mother, if less 
charming, is almost more real. In her inconsequence 
and kind-heartedness she is sure to irresistibly remind 
the reader of some of his female acquaiutances. Mr. 
Ferris, an American artist, is also life-like, but the ele- 
ment which he furnishes to tbe story is the only one 
we would gladly have spared. Not a dishonest or a 
bad man, he is ungenerous, cold, suspicious, and essen- 
tially vulgar. We suppose the author intended him as 
a foil to Don Ippolito. He serves the purpose well, but 
the character of the monk hardly needs any contrast 
to set it off, and Ferris’s clumsiness and moral left- 
handedness jar on the reader whenever he enters 
upon the scene. And the conclusion of the book, in 
which Ferris stands as the central figure, seems to us a 
blemish and a mistake. After the noble close of Don 
Ippolito’s pathetic life, it is hard at best to be taken 
back to the society of common-place people. But at 
such a point to have thrust upon us a full-length pict- 
ure of successful mediocrity and hopeless vulgarity of 
soul—this is a grievance against which the reader may 
rightfully protest. It is no defense to say that such is 
often the order of nature. The true artist gets his ma- 
terials from nature, but arranges them in ideal forms; 
and we hold it as inexcusable in Mr. Howells to finish 
a@ noble story with such an anti-climax as it would be 
to daub a streak of red paint on the front of a Grecian 
temple. 

We presume the autbor had no intention to point a 
moral by his work, but it is generally the unintended 
moral that is most effective. In dwelling on this 
tragedy of a life—whose scenes must long haunt the 
memory—we are impressed with the thought that its 
real conclusion is not tragic, but epic—triumphant. 
Therein lies a most suggestive difference from the 
great dramas of old, with which we instinctively com- 
pare it, because like them it is the story of man envi- 
roned by the fate of circumstances. In the older 
tragedy man sinks a victim, or the conclusion is hid- 
den in mystery. But Don Ippolito, of all men seem- 
ingly most cruelly dealt with by Fate, yet dies a victor. 
His is the victory of faith—not believed in by the 
world, but more real than anything the world believes 
in. Renouncing at last all the dearest hopes of his life, 
accepting service and self-denial as his portion, he 
finds that blessedness which is more than happiness, 
and which in another life is happiness as well. 

We will not attempt to measure Mr. Howells’s success 
in this novel by the invidious method of comparison 
with other authors. But it is to be said that the kind 
of power it displays is rare not alone in American but 
in any literature, and we are left with great hopes of 
what the author will give us hereafter. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy is one of those happy En- 
glishmen whose works have gained him, from respect- 
able critics, the honor of a comparison with George 
Eliot.. The two writers resemble each other in their 
painstaking, faithful, mitroscopic minuteness of de- 
tail, their ability to make stories interesting without 
the assistance of heavy villains, and their inability to 
save their most deserving characters from the most 
undeserved fates, but here the parallel ceases. Mr. 
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Hardy is content to be s mere story-writer, while 
George Eliot attempts to do a great deal more. To be 
sure, her failures are as numerous as her attempts, but 
no one can help honoring her intention and the per- 
sistence with which she labors to fulfill it. 

To be only a good story-teller is, however, no small 
honor; and Mr. Hardy had placed himself among, 
and we believe above, the best living English nov- 
elists excepting George Eliot. Although he skill- 
fully handles his dramatic details, he is not so essen- 
tially a dramatist as Mr. Wilkie Collins. He delights 
rather in interesting his readers in the every-day life 
of very ordinary people, and the story-writer who 
succeeds in doing this honors and ennobles his craft. 
Mr. Hardy has as hearty a love of nature in all her 
moods as has Charles Reade, but the latter seems 
always to be adoring afar off—perhaps from Lon- 
den, or the window of a railway-carriage—while the 
former seems to be speaking of a very old acquaint- 
ance. In another respect his realism is noticeable and 
very remarkable—his characters are especially human, 
because of that very human inconsistency which nov- 
elists so unifermly ignore. His story is undoubtedly 
the best English novel of the year, and will interest 
and delight every one to whom melodrama is not an 
absolute necessity. (Holt & Co.) 


A Terrible Secret, by May Agnes Fleming, is 
ene of the best of that questionable class of books 
known as sensational novels. It is full of thrilling 
situations, dreadful agonies, mysterious plots and 
counterplots, and the darkest of forebodings, and the 
reader is worked up to such a state of anxiety that, 
when the denoument takes place and the excitement 
subsides, the reader is likely te feel somewhat indig- 
nant and ashamed. If the author were to apply her 
undoubted ability to the handling of plots and people 
of more importance, she might become a favorite au- 
thor with a better class of people than she at present 
reaches, and yet she would not necessarily lose any of 
her old-time readers either. (Carleton.) 


Grapes and Thorns, by M. A. T., from the press 
of the Catholic Publication Society, is a very interest- 
ing story. It has at least two exceptionally well- 
drawn characters, one being a priest and the other a 
Jew. There is sufficient o: plot and incident for a 
novel of the most sensational order, but the author re- 
sists the temptation, and writes, instead, a quiet, 
refined story whose purpose is largely religious and 
very slightly denominational. There is no lack of 
lovers iu it, but the most exquisite affection that is 
portrayed is that existing between a man of forty and 
his mother. Such lovers seem usually beneath the 
notice of novelists, and are therefore very delightful 
surprises when found in print. 

Edward Garrett (who, we have been told, is an 
old lady) is one of those rare people who can write 
readable sermons. Her books are published as stories, 
which indeed they ure, but the characters and inci- 
dents are but texts from which to preach little ser- 
mons which are simpler and more pointed than the 
bulk of those preached from pulpits. Her last book, 
By Still Waters, is one of the best volumes of Sunday 
reading we bave seen, for whoever begins iton Sunday 
will not wait until the next Sunday before finishing 
it. Can higher praise be given a religious book? (Dodd 
& Mead,) 

Losing to Win, by Theodore Davies, is a rather 
carelessly-written story, but is nevertheless quite in- 
teresting. We have often wondered when the news- 
paper reporter would appear as a true character in a 
novel, and Ms. Davies has answered the question ‘for 
us by making us acquainted with two members of 
that profession whose devotees, if not prominent in 
novels, have certainly made themselves seen and 
heard every where else in the world. If Losing to Win 
is Mr. Davies’s first novel, as we suppose it is, there ia 
considerable promise in it. (Sheldon & Co.) 


The White Rose of Langley, by E. 8. Holt, has 
its plot laid in the higher life of England in the four- 
teenth century. At that time the “Lollard” move- 
ment in religion was becoming noticeably strong, and 
the political intrigues about the throne were numer- 
ous; the author has therefore sufficient of ready-made 
incident to give great interest to her story. The story 
is religious in tone and purpose, and bas a finale dic- 
tated by history rather than fiction. The book is a 
historical novel of the better order, and would not be 
out of place in a Sunday-school library. (Carters.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The recetpt of atl books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers witt 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


uthors and Titles. Publishers. Price, 
wf Hundred Ministers.”’........+..++ssseesseo0s: Estes & Lauriat. 
Brooke, Stopf Soy in the lsh Poets.” . Appleton. 
Crofton, Francis B., “The Bewildered Querists.”......Putpam. 1 € 
Emerson. Ralph Waldo, “Parnassus.”**** . 408 





Fe re een at Baers of culture... 
H . 8. “On the Nile.’’. 
Macleod, Norinan, “the Stariing.* ‘ 
Robertson, Hev. Nore ee meotist Pup. Soceky, Memphis. 1 59 
SOUR" shies: “ihe Gucen of ihe Kitohes.”.....°.....JPeterson: 118 


We have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 


cations: ‘ 
Mundo. Nortomer St. Nicholas "tamufacturr ond Prditer — Medica " 
World-Poultry World. Oliver Optte A iaineAgemilians.< Indus ‘ 
Hue of ae a q mal Teacher BoangaiaiHepaiory seltory. Ha aowe - 
ot ee TET m dick aan 


— 
Sas 
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i .o%* 
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Business Department, 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THe Gornam Company, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 











© SELF-CUOLTURE.—Self-knowledge is the key 
to universal knowledge, and this is the key to 
the science of mind. THk PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, now in its 60th volume, is the chief 
exponent of Physiognomy, Physiology, Eth- 
nology, Psychology, and How to Read Char- 
acter. Only $3 a year; $1.50 for half a year; 
new volume. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all my family work; and it is well attested 
that the “ Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


Magic for the Parlor. 


Cafi or send a Stamp for eight-page nates. 
tist, or 25 cents for a 1» ¢ ill lustrated Book 

Catalogue of wonders for loane Amusement. 
Hartz Magic Repository, 850 Broadway, N. Y. 











ONCE upon a midnight dreary, as I pondered 
weak and weary, 

On ot teeth, = how to save them; as I 

ighed, as was my wont, 

Suddoniy” I heard a — as of some one 
gently rappin 

And a voice then said distinctly, “You must 
try the SOZODONT ; 

You must use it night and morning, you 
must use it o’er and o'er, 

Teeth will yi - +4 breath will sweeten, and 
they’ll vex you never more.” 





1828 to 1875.—Messrs. T. H. Chambers 
& Sons, 306 Fourth Avenue, New York, point 
with just geite to their record of forty-seven 
years in the business of piano making, and 
the thousands of instruments they have sent 
out which are everywhere sounding the 

oraises of the makers. Such fruits are the 

est indication of the excellence of the tree. 





GRAND UNION HOTEL yey Berney Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York. Bave carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first c 
hotel. Kuropean Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all improvements. 





~ CHAPPED HANDS are sometimes very pain- 
+ 3) and always troublesome. Constant use 
*Constantive’s Pine Tar Soap” cures them 
up. All Druggists keep this soap. Send 
three-cent stamp for manac to Wright 
Gillies & Bro., New York. 





* From a dust of gold to the largest ships in 
the world we build scales to weigh. Free 
Price List. The Jones Scale Works, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 





Lapres prefer Eurc ka Machine twist on ac- 
count of its superior strength, smoothness 
and elasticity. 





THE best and cheapest Toilet Soap is 
ee Oatmeal Glycerine. Sold every- 
where. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 
ACADEMY, CHESTER, PA., 
Opens January 6th, 1875. 
Civil Engineering, the Classics, and En- 
glish Thoroughly Taught. 
For Circulars apply to 
CoL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


(Orr ses HILL SEMINARY, BOR 

YOUNG LADI Fosghkes N. 

Course of Stady com ve. a and Fine 

Arts a specialty. fostrection therough. School 

we ins Sept.16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
Were Principal and Proprietor. 














TI 3. B I 3 B x4 B ° 
VERVIBW ACADEMY, 

PouamxEuPstE, N. Y., 

Pp by RD of his SCHOOL 








Team MILITARY ACADEMY 
ts superior 
Sipertaenaans. B. METCALF, A.M., 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


79 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company's College. Small 

Salary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 

c. A. SHERMAN, S8up’t U. T. Co.. OBERLIN, O. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY.—100 more 
oung Men = Women to learn Book-keep- 
ing, Ponmanahip. ote. ,at Cobb’s Actual Business 








MUSIC, &c. 


MUSICAL GIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of these Ele- 
gant Collections of Bound Music, entitled : 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrur_ental. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. bal 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. ” 
WREATH OF GEMS. * 
PIANO FORTE GEMS. ‘ - 
OPERATIC PEARLS. « 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. “ Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instrumental. 
PIANO AT HOME. Four Hand Pieces. 
ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ Music. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PLANO FORTE GEMS. * 


Price per Volume, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Full Gilt, $4.00. 

Also handsomely bound “ Lives” of the Great 
Music Masters; Mendelssohn, Mozart, Chopin, &c., 
costing $1.75 to $2 per book. 














Soldeverywhere. Sent promptly by mail, post free, 
for retail price. Order soon. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 
A Song Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P, P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
Sunday-Schools. 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
published. As will be noticed, it contains Songs 
that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be found many NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Songs and Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most popular author. 

An examination will convince any one interested 
that “GOSPEL SONGS” is a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 
Specimen Copy for examination mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 














Wine, Wife and Song.. ° .by Strauss. 
A i Hepes Cire Cirele Galop... cocee Strauss. 
le de Madam Angot.......0000000. Waltz. 
With Steam, Polka................0ccseee Ed. Strauss 
Let's ae Gey, i cseenhncteesendebe . Strauss 
neziana........... F. 





‘fin Louise, Quickstep... 
Whe re the Citrons Blossom 


Who ‘is at my Window...... borne 
Be re Abt. 
Why throw ee FO epee - nia o——, Music 
when you can of 700 
pieces? Any 20 Haif-t Dime or hoo “4 Die oe. Series 
mailed on receipt o: Dollar. Sold by all b« 


sellers and can be ordered sough any pn aa 
Send stamp for Catalogu 
BENJ. wR H TCHCOCK, Pyplisher, 
HIRD AVENUE, NEw Yo 





You Need WiNNOWED 


In Your Prayer-Meetings this Winter. 


&2@ It is the finest collection of Devotional Hymns 
ever issued. Booksellers all over the country sell it. 





Sead 25 Cents for a Sample Cepy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


You Need DIADE M 


IN YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Without ose 
Sangey coh 











tion fhe best collection of NEW 
ngs issu © past " 
your ie for it. — 


A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., N.Y. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


VINEYARD OF 
You Need Onc 





For Singing Schools, Day Schools, etc. 





We venture the assertion that no book has been 


a 
m issued during severa! years past containing such 





ormation 
OBB, President, Painesville, Ohio. 
pus w WINTER TERM OF 


et ag SEMINARY 
Wiil open ag, ow 
Bist TRLS Peesoat to 


C. &: METCALY 
Norton. Mass. 


ar d CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, Sept. 184. 











volumes Choice Standard 
to @ per cent. Res than Publishers’ 
‘ogue. Free to any address, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, ( 
143 Washington St., Boston. 


Send for 


Par: 


and p elementar a aad or 
as fine selecti for p and sta 


PRICB, 75 Cents; per Dozen Copies, pool 
& Get a Copy and Examine it! 











2” The Sunday-school and other Music Boo! 
published 5 s have a va sale than those 7 
apy other p' ers. Sei ‘or price list. 





BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., N. Y. 





91 Washingten St., Chicago, 





STHINWAY 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos; 
The Standard Pianos of the World. 


FIRST of the GRAND GOLB MEDALS OF HONOR. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867. London, 1862, 

Special attention is respectfully directed to 
the latest improvement in their Se ety 
The new Patent Tone Sustaining Pedal. 


This valuable pa smooutant envgatton 
enlarges capacity o e Piano- 
forte fort the production of musical effects. 


Warerooms, 109 & 111 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and the 
tone powertel, pure and even. 

WATERS’ Concerto ORCANS 
cannot be fiom he in tone or beauty ; they def, 
som Co pccrte Stop wa fine lmi- 


OW for cash 

ante the Holiday 7p Tustalimeats 

pes vi econd-hand popramse a at eat 
baragins ns Trass ng and Lec 

liber rel ‘digeount to qossnere 

Minto Dhrrches &. Special 

taewes muted te the ¢ trade ti mitented tw ata- 
ues muiled HORA F WATERS & 
N, 451 Broadway, N. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are Offering an immense Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 
an unsurpassed variety ef 
RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 

Fine Vienna Goods, etc., etc. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 
OVINGTON BROTHERS & OVINGTON, 
122 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, 


LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 


No lady’s toilet complete without them. 

Their brilliancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, ete., 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 
reach of all. Call and sec them or send for price- 


list. 
L. JACOBS, 


_P. O. Box 3,354. 8 Astor House, New York. — 
72 ELIABLE WINES for Sacramental and 
Medical Purpo 
The STANDARD WINES Pt othe PLEASANT 
VAL ‘. EY WINE COMPAN (Hammondsport, 
N. Y.,) are absolutely pure. Sold from their depot 
in New York city, at 3.00 r gaiios for Catawbas, 
$2.50 and $3.50 for Ports, H. B. KIRK & CO., 69 Ful- 
toa Street. Also Scuppernong, the Native Wine of 
North Carolina, $2.50 to $4.00, according to age. 
Also CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN WINES. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 

- Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STERBOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Pees aetere Slides 
as jalty. First premium at Vienn 

nufacturers o Photographic } ‘Materials. 


- HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANTA 
jor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 


pe bay sent post-paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 
1 oO ‘They ar ¢ Heads, Landsca scapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 























Animals, Birds, Insects, Gro ue and Comic Fi, res, 

&c. They can be easily transferred to any article 

isa to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also % 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for SOcents, Agents 
wanted. Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 21M, 1874. | 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1873 : 

Premiums received on Ly ty Risks, 








oy beans uary, 1873, to a De ” 
Pein pis a wad od prenentang 
lst January, 1873..... spbendhesooeesnqoees 2,812,160 76 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,723,214 7 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

8; nor upon e Risks discou- 
nected with rine Rie sks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 


1873, to lst December, 1873............++ 6 
— — —— the same eaenies 
Soe cecceveccsoosoeecocce 960,882 49 
Returns of Prem i 
umsand ae. #1, 258,319 26 i 


e Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States tnd State of f New York 
567105 +4 


Loans secu b ks, and otherwise 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 467,000 0 
Interest, and sundry oeeee are c 
due the Company, estimated at........ 422,804 
Premium Notes and Bills Reobtvass.. - 
rrr 30 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 





Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their } jena! representatives, on and after Tues- 
“7, the Third of February ne 
he outstanding certificates o of the issue of 1870, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from oiifoh che 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 


d 
e pay yment of interest will be in gold. 

A divides of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned en of the Company, for the year 
pa 3lst December. 1873, for which certificates 
will be be teoued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of April next. 

By order of the Board ' 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IRUSTEES: 
J.D. JonzES, WILLIAM H. Wess, 
CHARLES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
. H. Moore, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
HENRY COIT FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
iy SKIDDY, 


HARLES H. RUSSELL, 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, 


LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DAVID LAN®B, WILLIAM BE. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. o FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ALEXAN =" V. BLAKE, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, GmAnLBS: D. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
WILLIAM E. DovGE, 
JOSEPH GAtLARD, Jr., ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ND, 

















C. A. Ly EORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES Low, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
sour D- HEWLETT?, gee Fy OUNGS, 
OWLAND, IMON DE VISSER, 
BENJ. BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS ¥ ‘ice-President. 
W. H. wi MOO Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. EWLETT. 34 Vice-Pres’t. 





Dest INSURE YOUR LIFE 


into the merits of the plan in- 


before ingyiria 
e UNIVEREAL LI NS. 


8. 
days after potiatactory proof eath. 


eat $13,000, A Accu pot Se liberal 








‘| Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


Flan "a HOLIDAY BOOKS 

_ nd ay ES alm 

gre wag. 110,000 Juveniles, 
autifully illustrated, at your 

own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 

Leagat Brothers, 3 Bock 
eggat Brothers, ekman 

St., New York City. 


M ILLER BATH HOTEL, 





This is one he A] most desirable places in the 
City for transient or permanent boarding. Loeated 
between Fifth and "sixth Aveqnes. near Madison 
uare. and li parts of the City 
near the door. = AF. ged: C Je rooms. 
Excellent table, wholesome food. uiet, pleas- 
anthome. Baths connected, but asetinct from the 
Hotel. Transient boarders or lodgers yet s 
all times, day or night. Price. for board per w 
from $12 u gage > we rooms. mi a cays 50; 
in single — hn Lath LER, M be 
37, 99 and 41 West Sana Bt., hg or! City: 


The putt ‘sed Nazels - ithe fa in eT as ever 
eu Can Buy. 
Wt — 2 Original and 
What an Jolhest JR tay be at on 
N 


AMB) vented for Young or 
whole 















Yo Sy ose can ty together. 
Game of re ie hd for Children. dren. 


to nel ‘he shen. un. The 


eNO tne, leas 
S7a) * 
eae woeen ee more it is fs ikea, “At the 


_Postpaip World, |% pce ee 








ahead of Ne other. Ask 3 
Store for it 4 send to ss LDREN'S SSOLLY 
GAME COP" Be Buffalo. Agents wanted. 





For Your Sweetheart. 


Pure French Candies, including Chocolate, Cocoa- 
nut, Fruit, Nectar, and other creams, Caramels, 


Jellies, &c., Pure and Fresh. Put up in fancy boxes | at 


and sent postpaid to any Post-Office in the United 
States cheaper than you can buy common candies 
in your own town. One-pound boxes assorted, 50 
cents; three-pound boxes assorted, $1. Six pounds 
and over 30 cents per pound. Weddings and par- 
ties supplied. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


Cc. BH. BROWN & CO., 





St. Louis, Mo. 
ta to 
"0. Ea own & Co onl Pack How, New York, 
‘or th 
liste of Le, and ina aes 2m showing 
cost of advertising. 3 be 





Great Reduction in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP = 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN AND 
AAT CHINA, é) 


e magnificent Steamers ef this line, com: 
ing, the “ACAPULCO,” “ COLON,” * TE 
CHAUNCEY,” and * Ry: or PANAMA, ”* leave 
Plier sone of Canal St e York, 
, con- 


necting ne Company’s 


FOR, SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central 
American i Seana, and for Guayaquil, Caliao, Val. 


" lendid Steamers leave San 
pisentes Copan Fox ohama, Hong Kung and Shang. 


hai, every tortat 
ES OF PASSAGE, 
(including me berth, ang all necessaries for thé 


New York to San Fran , $50, tS res { 
San ncisco = Yokohama, old. 
San Francisco to Hong ong hong ae cold. 
Chfidren under 12 years, fare; under 6 years, 

quarter Fare; under 2 2 yoers 
A competent Surg on board. i 
One bundred pamnde| vaneage free free. 

tora ave ht ‘ ond Passage Tickets, or further in- 

ormation, a, apply y at on the wharf, 
f Canal rth River, New es 

HAToH H. J. BULLAY, 

g Director. Superintendent: 


Cumsne LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1840, 


NOTICE. 
the view of diminish’ 





With ing the chances of 
7 | pndten the Steamers of oy 162¢ wil take a spec- 
On the outward passage from 
Rew York or Boston an af wo doe. 
at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of FY 
On the homeward g the 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of @ deg. 
THE BRITISH AR NORTH A CAN ROY- 
STEAMS 
between x 
York, and, after April twice a week 
cocks Pp iy to 


‘or treight or 
C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 4 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 4 


Sore Lips, Dryness ofthe Skin, OKC oy 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICH 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands softin 
all weather. See that you get HBGEMAN’S. Sold by 
all Druggists. Only 25 cts. Manufactured only by 
Hegoman & Co.,Chemists and Dragyists, New York, : 














Beet. &. Bee i Bee 4 > ie 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


‘ditorial ot Speen, —All letters for. this Gopartment, an and 
- cmered for publication, to be “ Editor 
Christian "ten 2 Park Place sr New York.” O tod ~~] 
will be ‘returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
outa closed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
pani 1 ae be eres and subseq requests for their 
be Ay lied with. 
rtment contains nothing but matters 
the pustness of the paper itself and its relations to Su>- 


Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type’ to make them more attractive. 

The F nee geo ng Cotimns contain adv ertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
Jimits ; vigidly excluding all ne medicines, surgical ap pplances, 

blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny 
it, al: objectionabie matter of every kind. 








We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &C. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago. 114 Monroe 
pa St. or Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 339 








Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








To our readers, one and all, a Happy New 
Year!—a year of health, prosperity, spiritual 
growth, and consecration to the service of God, 
with all its blessed rewards. 








SELF-GOVERNING CHURCHES. 


E suppose that church governments are 
divinely ordained in the same sense in 
which clothing is divinely ordained. God has 
made men so that they need clothes, and has given 
them the capacity to invent and make such clothes 
as suit their wants. So, he has so constituted their 
religious nature that it needs social combination 
for its best development and use; and he has left 
men to combine in churches under such forms of 
organization as best meet their needs. 

This paper is in no sense an organ of the Con- 
gregational denomination. But we are impressed 
with some advantages in the Congregational form 
of church government which have especial im- 
portance in times like ourown. We speak of that 
system which, in its substance, belongs not only to 
the churches which name themselves Congrega- 
tional, but to the Baptists of all shades, to the 
great body of Christians in the West who call 
themselves Disciples, to the Unitarians, the Uni- 
versalists, and perhaps to some other sects. The 
essence of this system is that the local church ad- 
ministers its own affairs, and acknowledges no 
human authority outside of itsown bounds. It 
may ask advice of other churches; it may unite 
with them, for practical convenience, in many ad- 
ministrative acts; but it holds itself always free 
to follow its own best judgment, and calls no man 
or body of men its master. 

This system, like every other, has its advan- 
tages and its defects. But it has one merit which 
in. times like these is almost inestimable—we 
mean its flexibility. Under those systems which 
subordinate the local church to a series of author- 


. ities culminating in a national council or synod, 


there may come to be a wide disparity between 
the sentiment of the local church and the practice 
to which it is bound. This very difficulty is com- 
ing up everywhere in all the highly organized 
churches, and is making endless trouble. Here, 
for example, is an Episcopal church whose pastor 
and people thoroughly disbelieve in the doctrine 
of, baptismal regeneration which the Prayer-book 
seems to countenance. But they are absolutely 
bound to the use of the objectionable phrases 
until one of the triennial councils of the general 
church shall legislate in their favor. Here, again, 
is a church of the same denomination in which 
the people desire a very elaborate ritual. But 
they are restricted by the will of the church at 
large—that is, by the will of a majority of its 
three thousand congregations, which do not like 
an elaborate ritual, and will not allow it in their 


sister congregations. Take an example from the, 


Presbyterians. David Swing is preaching to the 
delight and edification of his congregation, when 
he is challenged and forced to go before the rep- 
resentatives of thirty or forty other congregations 
to prove his due conformity to certain standards 
of doctrine. This court being satisfied, he is 
again summoned to a higher tribunal, and a pros- 
pect opens of almost endless litigation ; all this 
while his own people, whom alone his preaching 
practically concerns, are perfectly satisfied with 
it. Sooner than encounter such endless inter- 


ference, pastor and people drop their eoclesias- | 








tical connections with other churches and agree 
to manage their own affairs as one household. 

These difficulties are inevitable in every highly- 
organized church system. By the very nature of 
such a system each congregation is mutually re- 
sponsible to all the rest in certain great particulars 
of doctrine, worship, and administration. This 
state of things may do very well in a time of qui- 
escence and general agreement among men. But 
in times when thought is intensely active in all di- 
rections, and in consequence men differ widely 
from each other; when many are fed by what is 
new while others live best by the old—these bonds 
of rigid government are very disadvantageous. 
They cannot hold men in real agreement; and an 
artificial union overlying essential differences is 
the fruitful mother of insincerities and dissensions. 

From these troubles the best practical escape 
seems to be found by letting every company of 
Christians who agree as to matters of faith and prac- 
tice carry out their common ideas, unfettered by 
the consciences of other men. That is the Congre- 
gational system. That, at least, is its theory ; in 
practice it may become, and often does become, as 
arbitrary and despotic as any other system. But 
in a Congregational church—we use the word in its 
broad sense and not denominatjonally—there is 
always this idea, that it has the ultimate right to 
do as it thinks best, and not as other churches 
think best. Doesa church want to alter its order 
of’ services, to make worship more prominent, to 
introduce responsive readings or other liturgical 
forms? It is perfectly free to do so, asking per- 
mission of no Synod or Convention. Does it want 
to widen its terms ef membership, so as to welcome 
all who seek the Christian life, whatever their 
special beliefs? It can do so at its own will, and 
no man can call it to account. Does its old creed 
no longer represent the living belief of its mem- 
bers? It can alter or simplify just as far as the 
general sentiment desires. If there be any change 
that will make its work more fruitful, its worship 
more devout, the life of its members more Christ- 
like, the church stands in the largest liberty so to 
change. 

It is this very element of change that makes the 
Congregational system distasteful to men who are 
opposed to all novelties. There are a great many 
good people who want nothing to alter in relig- 
ious belief or practice—nothing, that is, except 
that all the rest of the world should change to 
their way of thinking! We shall not argue the 
question whether absolute immobility is the ideal 
state of the church. It is enough to point out 
that the Congregational system does not in itself 
produce changes; it simply accommodates itself 
to them when they come. The Congregational 
churches of New England were, during a long 
period, as absolutely immovable as any hierarchy 
ever was. They stood fast in their Calvinistic 
theology and in an almost uniform method of 
worship and church administration. That was 
when the general influence of the time made men 
conservative, and the churches were as the men 
within them were. So, too, the Baptist churches 
have been, and to a great extent still are, extreme- 
ly conservative. They have changed little, be- 
cause their members did not wish for a change. 

And as the self-governing system does not de- 
velop change, but only adapts itself to change 
when it comes, so, on the other hand, the com- 
plexly organized churches are powerless to pre- 
vent change in their members, powerful only to 
deny a natural and healthful method of change. 
Look at the Church of England. Under the same 
formularies there have developed schools of belief 
so radically opposed to one another that their ex- 
istence in the same organization is unnatural and 
mischievous. The extreme High Churchman and 
extreme Low Churchman represent almost the 
whole distance between Catholic and Protestant. 
Pusey is a bitter offense to the Evangelicals ; the 
Athanasian Creed is the abhorrence of Stanley ; 
Colenso is the scandal of High and Low Chureh- 
men alike. The quarrels within the church are 
bitterer than any differences between the Noncon- 
formist sects. The use of solemn professions of 
belief by men who at heart revolt from them is a 
worse reproach to Christianity than even the 
quarrels of Christians. And all this is the natural 
outcome of a system of religious authority main- 
tained in an age whose spirit is that of religious 
liberty and diversity. a 

The Congregational system is like the bark of a 
tree, or the skin of a man; it changes with the 
wearer. But the authoritative systems are like a 
cast-iron jacket on a growing man. They cannot 
mould, but they imprison and chafe. — 

We have not the least expectation of winning 





our Episcopal and Methodist and Presbyterian 
brethren to abandon their various church-systems. 
Each of these has some admirable features of its 
own, and each is suited to some kinds of work 
which no other could accomplish so well. Our 
concern is rather to urge on those who already ad- 
here to Congregational practice its immense pos- 
sibilities for good. Freedom is worth nothing 
unless it be rightly used—then it is worth every- 
thing. It is the privilege of free churches, and 
therefore it is their duty, to gather the first-fruits 
of all human progress. Whatever of new and 
good is developed in religious thought, in philan- 
thropic effort, in all that relates to the worship of 
God and the service of man, that should be laid 
hold of and assimilated in its life by every church 
that stands with its hands untied. And we ean- 
not forbear to point out to such ministers and 
congregations as feel themselves burdened and 
hindered in their work by ecclesiastical restraints, 
how complete a relief may lie, not in any formal 
union with the Congregational denomination, but 
in taking ground as a self-governing church, in 
friendship with all and subjection to none. The 
world at large does not yet comprehend how easi- 
ly and satisfactorily a company of Christian peo- 
ple can manage its own affairs. 








“ GODLESS SCHOOLS.” 


N controversies upon questions of public pol- 
icy that divide the community into parties 
antagonistic to each other, the one which can 
define its point of attack or defense in some strik- 
ing phrase, appealing at once to the hearts and 
the prejudices of the people, has a great advan- 
tage over its adversaries. Such an advantage 
have our Catholic fellow-citizens in the constant 
reiteration of the phrase, ‘‘ godless schools,” as de- 
scriptive of the American system of popular edu- 
cation ; for godlessness is as repugnant to Protest- 
ants as to Catholics. Our common schools, which 
had their origin at a time when there were few 
Catholics among the population, were eharacter- 
istically Protestant; and many Protestants are 
now very reluctant to relinquish their long-held 
prerogatives and put the schools upon such a foot- 
ing as to make them acceptable to Catholics. 
Protestants of this narrow mold often insist that 
this is a Protestant country, wherein Catholicism, 
existing rather by sufferance than by right, has no 
claim to be regarded in fixing the character of our 
system of popular education. This narrowness in- 
terposes one of the greatest obstacles to a right 
adjustment of the school question; for Protest- 
ants of this class join the Catholics in the ery of 
‘*godless schools,” in order to discourage and 
baffle every effort to effect a settlement upon 
grounds equally fair to both parties. 

Now, we are Protestant in our very blood, but 
we claim for Protestantism no power or privilege 
in the g<vernment that we do not heartily con- 
cede to Catholics. The government, whether of 
the Nation or the State, holds one and the same 
relation to Catholies and Protestants, and is 
bound to respect the conscience and the eonvic- 
tion of each alike. On no question is this more 
true than that of popular education; and we 
should almost despair of the Republic if we did 
not believe it possible to put the common schools 
upon such a footing as to secure for them the 
hearty support of both Catholics and Protestants. 
This ean be done, of course, only by a surrender, 
on the part of both, of all elaim to use the schools 
as vehicles of religious edueation, and by confin- 
ing them, in good faith, to secular instruction. 

At this point, however, we hear from jealous 
ecclesiastics the ery of ‘‘godless schools,” so per- 
plexing and appalling to those who have not duly 
considered the subject, and who are too easily 
persuaded that such an adjustment of the diffi- 
culty involves a surrender of the interests of 
religion to the tender mercies of infidelity. Is 
this cry just, or merely an appeal to popular 
ignorance and prejudice? Let us consider the 
question, and in doing so we would make an 
appeal, especially, to the candor and good sense 
of our Catholic fellow-citizens. 

Are all those institutions and agencies ‘‘ god- 
less” which the ehurch cannot use for the promo- 
tion of religion? Are banking and insurance 
companies ‘‘ godless,” in that they are devoted 
to secular interests, and make no provision for 
the entrance upon their premises of the priest or 
the catechumen to give religious instruction ta 
officers and stockholders? Is the Chamber of 
Commerce, or even the Board of Brokers, “ god- 
‘less,” in that their meetings are not opened and 
closed with prayer? Nay, more, are the public 
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markets and the stores and shops of the city 
« godiess,” in that they offer no facilities for re- 
ligious education? Further still, does the pursuit 
of agriculture become ‘ godless” from the fact 
that labor in the fields is rot systematically sus- 
pended at certain hours to give audience to the 
preacher or the exhorter? If these questions are 
auswered in the negative, what basis is left for 
the affirmation that the schools are ‘‘ godless” in 
that they are not made instruments for religious 
_as well as secular instruction? Let us press the 
argument still further by an illustration drawn 
from the Catholic schools themselves, wherein 
science and religion are both taught, a certain 
portion of time being given daily to each. Even 
here the two sorts of instruction, though occupy- 
ing each an assigned portion of every day, are 
separated from each other as really as they would 
be if the schools were confined wholly to secular 
teaching, and religion were taught elsewhere and 
at other times. A child, while learning to read 
or spell, or while doing a sum in arithmetic, 
or studying his lesson in history or grammar, 
is not and cannot be receiving religious instruc- 
tion. Is the secular teaching in such schools, 
therefore, ‘‘godless”? If not, whynot? Where 
is the difference in principle between such a 
separation of secular from religious instruction 
and that which would result from the exclusive 
devotion of the common schools to the former 
and the relegation of the latter to wholly different 
times and agencies? Can secular teaching be 
saved from becoming ‘‘godless” only by the 
hourly alternation therewith of theological instruc- 
tion? Is there any precept of Scripture or rule 
of reason by which secular instruction, running 
uninterruptedly through six hours of a day, be- 
comes profane, while the same instruction, if 
mixed, at regularly recurring intervals during 
those hours, with some ceremony of worship or of 
direct religious teaching, is holy ? 

We desire as earnestly as our Catholic neighbors 
can that every American child should be religious- 
ly instructed ; and as we desire that our own chil- 
dren should be educated as Protestants, so we 
heartily respect the wish of Catholics to educate 
their children in the faith of their own church. 
We agree with the Catholic Bishop of Buffalo 
when he says, that ‘‘ parents are bound to regard 
their children as the children of God, as immortal 
souls made after the image and likeness of God, 
entrusted to their keeping and their care, to be 
trained for heaven and returned toGod. . . 
The child is father of the man; if the man is to 
live by faith, the child must drink in and ruminate 
on religious truth, and grow up in the knowledge 
and practice of Christian faith. If the man is to 
be a Christian, to believe in Christ, and, through 
conscientious motives, obey the Christian law, 
practice Christian morality, and love Christian 
virtue, these motives must be presented to his 
young mind, convince his intellect, and gain his 
heart before worldliness or vice has chilled his 
affections, depraved his will, or perverted his un- 
derstanding.” True, every word, and important 
astrue. There is not a Protestant in the world 
who will not assent with his whole heart to these 
words of a Catholic prelate. But how shall the 
religious education of children be secured? We 
say through the agency of the family, of the 
church and the Sunday-school, and by such other 
means as each Christian denomination for itself 
may see fit to provide ; not by the agency of the 
common schools, which are supported by general 
taxation, and over which, therefore, no sect should 
have control. The State, for its own protection, 
has a right to insist—nay, it is its duty to insist— 
upon the secular education of every child ; but it 
has no right to teach religion, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, Unitarian or Mahometan. To these 
and all other religious sects it guarantees perfect 
freedom; but beyond this it cannot go without 
assuming the functions of a church. If it is to 
become a teacher of religion, it must first deter- 
mine officially which of all the religions of the world 
istrue. Andif it has the right to do this, why may 
it not to-day decide that Protestantism is the true 
faith, and to-morrow, after further reflection, pro- 
nounce in favor of Catholicism ? Why may it not at 
one time decide in favor of Christianity, and at an- 
other declare that Buddhism is the only true re- 
ligion? Or will it be said that it must accept as 
binding the decree of some church? But which 


hurch? And how shall the question be settled 


without discussion? Do Americans, of any relig- 
ious denomination, wish to see the National Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures take up this ques- 
tion for debate: Who would respect as conclusive 
the decisions of those bodies upon such a question ? 





Do we wish to reverse the action of the fathers of 
the Republic, and strike from the Constitution 
the provision which forbids Congress from fram- 
ing any law concerning an establishment of relig- 
ion? If not, then we are bound to resist any 
effort, by whomsoever made, to teach religion in 
the common schools. And to say that schools exclu- 
sively devoted to the work of secular education 
are ‘‘ godless” is virtually to declare that all the 
secular pursuits of mankind are in themselves un- 
holy and unclean, unless they are sanctified every 
hour in the day by some act of worship or de- 
votion. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The venerable and beloved Gerrit Smith is 
thought to be dying, and will in all probability have 
passed away before these lines are printed. He came 
to New York on Thursday, to spend Christmas with 
his relatives. He seemed on Christmas Day to be un- 
usually well, but on Saturday morning he was sudcen- 
ly visited by what seemed a combined attack of 
paralysis and apoplexy, and remained in an uncon- 
scious and sinking: condition when last heard from. 
The death of such a man, though in a ripe old age, 
will awaken the keenest regret in the minds of all 
who know him, or who, without knowing him, are 
familiar with the incidents of his public life. 

—Too many newspapers, if they consent at all 
to confess an error, have a reluctant, condescending 
and ungracious way of doing it; but the Nation, after 
allowing itself to speak in very disparaging terms of 
Mr. E. P. Smith, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, makes 
the amende honorable in terms which do credit to its 
conscientiousness and fairness, and which offer a 
worthy example to the whole editorial fraternity: 

“We have since satisfied ourselves, both by our own in- 

quiries and the testimony of his friends, that our remarks 
did him great injustice, and that what we said of the distrust 
of him entertained by the best friends of the Indians was 
exaggeration at Jeast, and was only true, if true at all, of one 
or two of those who come under that category, and with 
these his differences are of long standing. It is right to add 
that we have never seen stronger expressions of confidence 
in a man’s honor and integrity than have been called out by 
our remarks, that they have come from persons in whose 
judgment we have implicit reliance, and that he himself has 
made no complaint.” 
Itis inevitable that editors, with the best intentions, 
and in spite of great care, should sometimes make se- 
rious mistakes; but if they were all corrected in this 
frank and honorable way, the press of the country 
would stand far higher than it now does in the public 
esteem. 


—The annual report of Dr. W. H. Ruffner, Super- 
intendent of Public Education in Virginia, presents 
some encouraging facts. Thirteen thousand more chil- 
dren were enrolled in the schools last year than in the 
year preceding—thus retrieving the loss of the previous 
year, and gaining 7,500 over the attendance of any 
previous year. The gain in the counties is very great, 
which will be seen by observing that there wasa loss in 
the cities of 1,734, which makes the gain in the counties 
nearly 15,000; and it is worthy of note that the gain of 
numbers during the past year is relatively greater 
with the blacks than with the whites. The enrollment 
of whites in 1873 was 113,263; in 1874, 121,789—percentage 
of gain, 7.50. The enrollment of colored in 1873 was 
47,596; in 1874, 52,086—percentage of: gain, 9.43. In 
1873, in cities, the percentage of white attendance was 
twelve per cent. better than that of the colored. In 
1874 the white attendance was only two per cent. bet- 
ter than that of the colored, and the colored attend- 
ance of 1874 was three per cent. better than the white 
attendance of 1873. All of which shows that the edu- 
cation of the colored people is progressing very 
favorably. Mr. Ruffner knows of no complaint in 
respect to separate schools for the two races, and has 
every reason to believe that this arrangement is pre- 
ferred by both races. He says the passage of the 
Civil Rights bill would have given the school system 
of Virginia its death-blow in two hours after the fact 
became known to the Legislature. 


—One of our Episcopal exchanges is shocked by 
what it thinks our * looseness and wildness” in saying 
that ‘‘every sincere disciple of Christ, however bap- 
tized, or whether baptized at all or not, should be ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s table.’’ Our Episcopal brother 
thinks we ought to ‘‘ comprehend the fact, clearly set 
forthin Holy Scripture, that a man must be naturalized 
into God’s kingdom before becoming a partaker of its 
privileges, before he can become a voter in that king- 
dom, and that naturalization is baptism.” In what 
part of Holy Scripture it is taught that “‘ naturaliza- 
tion is baptism’’ we are not informed, nor does any 
such passage occur to us. On the contrary, we think 
it abundantly taught in the New Testament that faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ is all that is necessary to give 
anybody a place in the kingdom of God. As for ad- 
mission to a church, and the right to a vote therein, 
that is quite another thiug. In saying that “‘every 
sincere disciple of Christ’’ should be “‘ admitted to the 
Lord’s table,’’ we had no reference whatever to terms 
of church-membership, which every denomination 
regulates for itself. 

—While we have never been able to see that 
secret societies have any legitimate place in a Repub- 
lic, and could wish that none such existed in our coun- 





try, we have felt no inclination to join with those who 
would put them under the ban of the church, and 
seek their extirpation bylaw. That they are suscepti- 
ble of great abuses we do not doubt; nevertheless, we 
are slow to think that, as administered in Christian 
communities at this day, they are in any way dan- 
gerous to the public welfare. Weare well aware, how- 
ever, that many excellent men hold a different opinion, 
feeling constrained to war against Masonic lodges as if 
they deserved to rank among the powers of darkness. 
There is a National Society organized to carry on this 
war, and it is engaged at this time in circulating a peti- 
tion to Congress, praying that body to withdraw the 
charter given to the Masonic Hall Association in 1864; 
that it be made unlawful to appoint to official posi- 
tions under the government of the United States per- 
sons who are under and acknowledge the binding 
character of oaths administered by secret organiza- 
tions; that in the United States Courts, in all cases, 
criminal or civil, the right of peremptory challenge of 
jurors who are members of any secret society shall be 
granted to all parties in litigation; and that member- 
ship in any secret society, by the presiding officer of a 
court, shall be held to be a sufficient reason for change 
of venue whenever demanded. 


—The Rev. Pharcellus Church, D.D., a vener- 
able and catholic Baptist minister, dissents most em- 
phatically from those who are seeking to create an 
organic unity of the various evangelical denomina- 
tions. He says: 

‘What will be possible or desirable in that perfected age of 

the world to which we are looking forward, we cannot now 
anticipate. But as human nature now is, it is one of the 
things which I thank God for, that we have denominational- 
ism. I would strengthen rather than weaken its lines of di- 
vision. I would say to each sect, stand by your organization. 
Look well to your family and your table. Cultivate the 
esprit du corps of your party. Do not seek to be melted into 
the families of your ncighbors, nor to have theirs melted 
into yours.”’ 
We might not be willing to take this without a grain 
or two of salt, and yet we are willing to affirm that the 
spiritual unity which arises from a common purpose 
to convert the world to Christ is far better than any 
consolidation of different churches, and quite com- 
patible even with an earnest denominational spirit. 


—We have received from P. H. Brown, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., $3.85 for the Kansas sufferers, and from R. 
L. Lamb, of Ransomville, N. Y., $1.00 for Nebraska. 
These contributions have been duly forwarded through 
the Tribune. 

—The Convention of friends of the Religious 
Amendment of the Constitution, lately held in Boston, 
found the air of that city too frigid for the growth of 
that movement. Not one of the religious journals, so 
far as we have observed, regards it with favor. The 
Watchman and Reflector, one of the wisest and calm- 
est of them all, alludes to the fact that not a single 
representative of the forty Baptist institutions of 
learning in this country is included among the officers 
of the association, and says: \ 

“This practical unanimity has not come of any mutual 
consultation in the case, nor of any general discussion on the 
subject by our denominational press. It comes of Baptist 
blood. We have been born toit. The living truth was burn- 
ed into our fathers, and it comes out in their children. 
Theirs it was to be the apostles of a new era; and not only to 
suffer for their faith, but to define, defend, apply and propa- 
gate it in its fundamental and unchanging principles. Roger 
Williams touched bottom when he maintained that the Chris- 
tian, the Jew and the infidel had exactly the same civil rights. 
It was due mainly to the untiring labors of Baptists—few and 
weak, numerically and socially, as they were at the time— 
that the Constitution of the United States was made, what 
it is, the sacred guardian of the rights of conscience. Bap- 
tists don’t propose to undo the noblest work of their fathers. 
On the contrary, if the times shall call for it—if this new 
association should give any evidence of making any impres- 
gion on the people, we shall gird ourselves anew for the old 
battle. Meantime, we don’t care to waste any ammunition.” 

—The Catholic Freeman’s Journal of this city 
expresses its belief that Mayor Keiley, of Richmond, 
in supporting what that paper calls ‘ godless schools,” 
has “ the tacit or half-uttered support of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop of Richmond and of the Most Rev. Metropoli- 
tan of Baltimore.” The Freeman’s Journal, in view 
of this fact, adds: 

“One thing is certain. Archbishops and bishops may be 
multiplied, and priests ordained, and thousands of churches 
buili—but if our bishops do not, following the Vicar of 
Christ, forbid Catholics sending their children to godless 
schools, in fifty years from now the Catholic Church in the 
United States will be a shrivelled and ghastly skeleton—a dry 
waste after a wave of European emigration—a scattered 
flock that false shepherds fed and fattened on, and left un- 
sheltered from the wolves. These are hard words, but they 
are true, even if it be the rough editor of the Freeman's Jour- 
nal that says them. And his God knows he would be glad 
not to have to say such words.” 

—A man and his wife ran as opposing candi- 
dates for membership of the School Committee, the 
other day, in Worcester, Mass., and the wife beat her 
husband! His wounds, however, are not so serious as 
to preclude his recovery. 


—The Portland Christian Mirror having indicat- 
edits approval of an “interchange of denominational 
courtesies at Convention and Council” between Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian Congregationalists, and a ‘‘ prac- 
tical co-operation in religious and reformatory work, 
the smoothing of statements of doctrine,” ete., is call- 
ed upor by the Presbyterian Banner to answer these 


questions: “ How oan the doctrine of the divinity of 
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the Saviour possibly be ‘smoothed’ to suit the views 
of Unitarians? How can denominational courtesies 
be interchanged with those who, as a denomination, 
deny that Christ is God?” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Will you answer for alittle girl the following ques- 
tion: On what mountain did Christ preach the sermon 
that is recorded in the fifth of Matthew? 


ELL, dear little friend, nobody knows just 

what mountaio it was. It was probably some 
hill near Capernaum, called familiarly “the moun- 
tain ’’—for in the Greek, from which our Testament 
was translated, it is called the mountain. There isa 
hill not far from Capernaum which is called “ The 
Mount of Beatitudes,” it being a tradition that in this 
place Jesus preaehed his wonderful sermon, that be- 
gins with the * beatitudes’’ or blessings. Dean Stan- 
ley thinks that this is the place. It is close by the Sea 
-of Galilee, and it has a level place near the top on 
which a crowd of people might gather. It is the only 
hill in the neighborhood that stands by itself, and it 
would therefore be very likely to get the name of 
“‘the mountain.” 


2. Your answer about feet-washing was good as far 
as it went. Public feet-washing, I take it, was origin- 
ally grounded in necessity. Washing one’s feet at 
home, protected only by sandals, was no security from 
dirt on the way to the place of worship. Hence, with 
better protection, public feet-washing was discontinued 
as a matter of course. But immersion being grounded 
in no such necessity, where is your argument for its 
discontinuance ? 

We have never argued for its discontinuance. We 
would not have it discontinued so long as there is a liv- 
ing soul who will be made better or more comfortable 
by receiving baptism in this ancient form. You are 
arguing for its discontinuance. According to your 
theory that feet-washing was only for the sake of clean- 
liness, one might say that there is no need for immer- 
sion since we have bath rooms! But we do not say soe. 
Immersion is a rite full of deep significance, as was also 
feet-washing, as is also sprinkling. He who practices 
any one of these rites shall have naught but blessings 
from us. But he who plumes himself on them and es- 
teems himself a better Christian than his brother who 
does not observe them is but a Pharisee. 


3. Were the leading Abolitionists of the country in 
favor of a distinctively Abolition party? 

The leading Abolitionists were men of strong indi- 
viduality. Such men are not apt to agree on every- 
thing. There was but one thing on which they were 
all agreed, and that was the advisability of abolishing 
slavery. Some of them framed and favored the Lib- 
erty party, while some of them even refused to vote 
at all. , 

4. Isa person a Spiritualist who believes that tables 
are turned, etc., by spirits, but who thinks it wicked to 
have anything to do with them? 


We do not commonly call anyone a “Spiritualist” 
in the religious sense, unless he receives spiritual com- 
munications as valuable. 


5. Guide to Hebrew reading. 


Some time ago we misunderstood and answered 
wrongly the question of a Theological student who 
wanted a work on Hebrew pronunciation. We are now 
able to answer his inquiry. ‘ A Guide to the Reading 
of the Hebrew Text for the Use of Beginners, by W. 
H. Vibbert,” is published by W. F. Draper, Andover, 
Mass. Price, $1.25. 

6. Is it better to marry a man I respect, feel kindly 
towards, could live comfortably with, and 1 believe 
make happier, but whom I do not love and who may 
never awaken those deeper feelings that add bliss to 
wedded life—or to go out single handed without the as- 
surance of average health and strength? 

You have asked a hard question, to be sure. We do 
not know all the circumstances. It is not best to mar- 
ry for sordid reasons, But on the other hand we fancy 
that an ideal love of the kind described in poems and 
novels comes tq but few people. It is almost as rare 
as the Pauline sort of conversion. The question of 
marriage is one to be settled by discretion. We would 
rather trust a marriage entered into with moderate 
hopes and prudent thoughtfulness, than one in which 
there is too much feeling and too little judgment. The 
whole matter, after all, turns upon this question: Are 
both parties likely to be better off than they would be 
if they remained single? 

ie 7. Is it wrong to ask God for human love ? 

It is not wrong to ask God for anything which it is 
right to have, provided always that you remember 
to ask most of all for submission to Gud’s will. An old 
writer said: “God never withholds anything from his 
—- but with the intent to give them something 

ter.”’ 

Mrivor Quenres. 1. Dr. Joseph Parker is the author 
‘of Ecce Deus, He was in this countrya yearago. His 
book is published by Roberts Brothers. 2. J. H. D. 
will find the legend of Saint George given pretty fully 
in Mrs. Clement's excellent Handbook of Legendary 
and Mythological Art, Published by Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 3. Rowell’s Newspaper Directory contains the 
fullest information about American newspapers. Pub- 


The Sunday-School. 


Art Hotes, 








Stanley sums up the character and appearance 
of Joshua in a few sentences: ‘ He was the soldier— 
the first soldier consecrated by the sacred history. 
He was not a teacher, not a prophet. He was a sim- 
ple, straightforward, undaunted soldier. His first 
appearance is in battle. ‘Choose out men, and go 
out, fight with Amalek.’ He is always known by his 
spear or javelin, slung between his shoulders or 
stretched out in his hand. The one quality which is 
required of him, and described in him, is that he was 
‘very courageous.’ To him the divine revelation was 
made, not in the burning bush, nor in the still small 
voice, but as the captain of the Lord’s host, with a 
drawn sword in his hand.” The Sunday-schools will 
have an opportunity during the next few Sundays of 
verifying this picture by studying Joshua for them- 
selves. Teachers, of course, will take pains to bring 
out in relief before their scholars the warrior’s great 
and living faith in God, which is as conspicuous as the 
extraordinary nature of his achievements. Upon his 
faith depended the miraculous victories gained under 
his leadership. Respecting the authorship of the book 
of Joshua, records and tradition are not clear. Some 
commentators see no reason why both Moses and 
Joshua should not have contributed parts of the 
groundwork of the book, while the completion and 
compilation of it was the work of some one else now 
unknown. The various theories of its origin as given 
in Dr. Schaff’s edition of Lange’s Commentary are 
rather bewildering than otherwise, and leave the 
reader quite content to accept Joshua as a part of 
sacred history without requiring its writer to be his- 
torically identified. The period covered by this book 
was about fifteen years, or at most not over twenty- 
seven years, from 1460 to 1445 or 1433 B. C., and Joshua 
is supposed to have been about eighty years old when 
his leadership began. Quoting Stanley again, we have 
a passage on the name of the Hebrew warrior, which 
fits most appropriately in this connection, as the 
schools are just finishing the study of the Saviour’s 
life: ** His original, Hoshea, ‘ salvation,’ is transformed 
into Jehoshua or Joshua, ‘God’s salvation’; and this, 
according to the modification which Hebrew names 
underwent, in their passage through the Greek lan- 
guage, took, in the latter ages of the Jewish Church, 
sometimes the form of Jason, but more frequently 
that which has now become indelibly impressed upon 
history as the greatest of all names—Jesus. . . The 
first Joshua was to save his people from their actual 
foes. The second was to save His people from their 
sins.” 


Writing about a promising colored Sunday- 
school “in Frenchey New Orleans, where Sunday is 
the maddest, merriest day of all the week,” its teacher 
closes with the suggestive sentence that he sees more 
in the careful training of the children to solve the 
problem of the Southern States than in all the contin- 
ued political patchwork and military occupations. 


** And so you had a new teacher to-day, daugh- 
ter?’ “Yes, ma’am,” from our ten-year old, some- 
what downcast. ‘“ And how did you like her?” con- 
tinued the mother. “Oh, just middling. She didn’t 
know much, I should think.” “ Why, my child,—why 
do you speak so of your teacher?” ‘* Because, when 
she sat down she asked us girls where the lesson was, 
and said she had not seen it. I don’t think she is much 
of a teacher not to know anything about the lesson, 
whilesome of our class had been over it several times.”’ 
“Ts she going to teach next Sunday?” “I don’t know; 
I hope not. And, ma, don’t you think, we have had 
ten teachers this year, and the year is not out yet.” 
This bit of conversation, which Rev. John O. Foster 
repeats through the Sunday-School Times, will only 
disturb those teachers who may have an awakening 
sense that it somehow reflects upon themselves. What 
it brings out most forcibly, however, is the evil which 
blights so many schools, namely, the frequent ehange 
of teachers which classes have to suffer. 





Rev. H. Clay Trumbull contributes some valu- 
able suggestions to the Sunday School World on gath- 
ering adult Classes, which deserve to be tested prac- 
tically, since it is the grown-up people whom the 
schools are more and more aiming to reach. One way 
to fill a class of this kind, in his view, is to bave the 
superintendent go personally to those who might be 
members of it, and ask them to come and share in its 
exercises. Many a man, he thinks, who would fail to 
take as personal an invitation ten times repeated 
from the pulpit to the adult members of the congre- 
gation to come into the new class for Bible study, 
would heed quickly an individual request from the 
superintendent to join the class, and aid in giving it 
character, and in making it a pleasant and profitable 
exercise. It is in just this way that the larger adult 
classes are gathered in many Sunday-schools, One by 
one the members are broughtin. They are not swept 
in in masses by pulpit appeals. Children are easier 
won to a class by an invitation from its teacher. 
Adults are more likely to heed a request from the 
superintendent. The teacher of such a class some- 
times hesitates to ask his peers to sit under his lead in 
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Bible study, while the superinteadent is not so em- 
barrassed, , allel peers 


_ or -— 
~~ 


Not long since a Boston journal published an 
anecdote intended to make fun of the artistic igno- 
rance of rich New York parvenus. An instance is 
cited of a mother and daughter who called on an 
artistically inclined acquaintance, to ask advice about 
sume pictures which they intended to buy. It soon 
became evident that they had no idea whether they 
wanted landscapes, or marines, or figures; but they 
wanted, at all events, an oblong pictureto ffll a space 
between two windows, the idea being that such a pict- 
ure would cost less than a mirror. Another lady of 
this class had furnished her drawing-room in pink 
throughout, including pictures, and her dining-room 
in blue with the same cerulean tint for the paintings ' 
on its walls. Now, these people may have been very 
fair game for critics. They may have been very igno- 
rant of art, but it must by no means be inferred that 
the consideration of a picture’s surroundings are not a 
legitimate subject of thought for the most fastidious 
artists and connoisseurs. There are few painters who 
do not, if they possibly can, finish their pictures in the 
frames which they are to occupy. To use their own 
expressive phrase, they “paint a pieture up to its 
frame.’’ Some of the most famous frescoes in the 
world were painted with distinct reference, from the 
outset, to probable interior surroundings, and in sculpt- 
ure we know that the best artists always study care- 
fully the conditions under which their work will be 
seen when it is finished and in position. The idea of 


_pink pictures for a pink parlor is absurd enough, per- 


haps, in itself, but if a person is about to purchase 
pictures for a certain room, we hold that he would be 
very blind to his own interest if he failed to consider 
the color of walls, furniture, and upholstery, and the 
source of the light. P 

Among the curious and noteworthy pictures at 
present in Knoedler’s gallery, is ‘‘Serenading the 
Chief,” by Lesrel. The serenading orchestra consists 
of a violoncello, two trombones, a mandoline, a violin 
and a drum, and they are played upon by the most 
disreputable set of brigands that ever got together for 
good orill. They are clad in all sorts of polychrom- 
atic finery, and the *‘ Chief,’’ who is receiving this com- 
plimentary concert, is a red-haired vixen of a woman, 
with an arsenal of arquebuses and small arms about 
her, who looks as though she were enjoying the music, 
but had a good will to shoot a performer or two merely 
for the fun of the thing. Lesrel does not properly be- 
long to the Regnault school, of which we lately spoke, 
but his pictures are sufficiently original to demand 
study. Elsewhere in the gallery are exquisite speci- 
mens of landscape and genre art less bizarre in tone 
and treatment, aud to our thinking more satisfactory 
as every-day companions. Notable among these is a 
landscape with sheep, by Auguste Bonheur, “ The Heir 
Presumptive,” by G. H. Boughton, and a large and 
characteristic painting by Bougéreau. 


The evolutionists have received unexpected en- 
couragement from a colony of English wasps which 
lately developed a taste for artistic decoration. A 
many-colored nest was discovered suspended from the 
branch of an apple-tree. Undulating lines of red, 
blue, green, yellow, and white went round and round 
the spherical nest with great regularity, the colors be- 
ing kept distinct, and the whole presenting a very 
curious specimen of insect paper-making. The owner 
of the orchard was for a long time puzzled to account 
for this phenomenon, but it was at length discovered 
that the wasps had procured their material from a lot 
of colored paper trimmings which had been used to 
cover strawberry beds in a neighboring garden. The 
question naturally arises, Why did these wasps keep 
the tints separate if they were insensible to color? 


Signor Mariano Fortuny, whose name we lately 
mentioned in connection with that of Regnault, died 
at Rome in the latter part of November, literally fall- 
ing a victim to excessive artistic zeal which led him to 
sketch in the open air after the autuntmal rains had 
set in. An intimate friend of Regnault, Fortuny’s 
death leaves the vivid school which he represeuted 
without a recognized leader. His reputation dates 
from 1866, when he first came to Paris and had his 
etchings published by the Messrs. Goupil. His dili- 
gence in sketching and painting was wonderful, and 
he has left an enormous collection of portfolios full of 
clever character drawings, many of which will doubt- 
less be reproduced by the Heliotype process, and 
added to those which have already become so popular, 
Some of his original sketches and paintings are now to 
be seen at Knoedler’s. 





Old and New for January has the first install- 
ment of its new “Fine Arts’ department. It opens 
with an editorial discussing the probable importance 
of art education in New England. Besides this there 
are short and readable notices of Henri Regnault, of . 
Wenkleman’s Letters, of Paul Bandry the scenic deco- 
rator, and a few miscellaneous notes. Miss Helen M. . 
Knowlton has charge at present of this department of . 
the magazine, and several distinguished artista at 
home and abroad will contribute to make its pages 
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TO A SKYLARK. 
Br ANNIE MATHESON. 


D™ bird, glad-hearted Lark, 
Thou hater of the dark, 

Thou lover of the light, 

That seemest in thy flight 

Never to faint or tire! 

But like a living spark, 

Kindled in music’s fire, 

To seek the glories bright 

Tow’rd which thy wings aspire— 

Through yonder dim, blue height 

Thou canst not give me sight 

To worlds of love and right— 

Yet let my spirit hark, 

Rapt in thy joy, dear Lark! 


We and Our Heighbors : 


‘Toe RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 








BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LETTER FROM EVA TO HARRY’S MOTHER. 


My dear Mother: 

SIT down to write to you with a heart full of 

the strangest feelings and experiences. I feel as if 
I had been out in some other world and brought back 
again; and now hardly know myself, and where I am. 
You know I wrote you all about Maggie, and her 
leaving us, and poor Mary’s trouble about her, and 
how she had been seen in a very bad neighborhood 
since; I promised faithfully to Mary that I would go 
after her, and so after all our Christmas labors were 
through, Harry and I went on a midnight excursion 
with Mr. James, the Methodist minister, who has start- 
the mission there. 

It seemed to me very strange to think that a minis- 
ter could have access to all those places where he pro- 
posed to take us, and see all that was going on without 
insult or danger, but he told me that he was in the 
constant habit of passing through the dance houses, 
and talking with the people who kept them, and that 
he bad never met with any rudeness or incivility. 

He told us how a few Christian people had bought a 
house in the very eenter of this worst district of New 
Yerk, among driukingsaloons and dance houses, where 
they had established a mission family, with a room 
which they use for a chapel, where they hold weekly 
prayer meetings, and seek to draw in the wretched 
people there. 

On this evening he said they were about to give a 
midnight supper at the Home to any poor houseless 
wanderer whom they could find in those wretched 
streets, or who hung about the drinking saloons. 

“Our only hope in this mission,” he said, “is to 
make these wretched people feel that we really are 
their friends and seeking their good; and in order to 
do this we must do something for them that they 
can understand. They can all understand a good 
supper when they are lying about cold and hungry 
and homeless, on a stinging cold night like this; and 
we don’t begin to talk to them till we have warmed 
and fed them. It surprises them to bave us take all 
this trouble to do them good; it awakens their curios- 
ity; they wonder what we do it for, and then when 
we tell them it is because we are Christians, and love 
them, and want to save them, they believe us. After 
that they are willing to come to our meetings, and at- 
tend to what we say.” 

Now, this seemed to me good philosophy, but I could 
not help saying: “‘Dear Mr. James, how could you 
have the courage to begin a mission in such a dreadful 
place; and how can you have any hope of saving such 
people?” And he answered: ‘“ With God all things are 
possible. That was what Christ came for—to seek and 
save the lost. The Good Shepherd,” he said, ‘‘ leaves 
the ninety and nine safe sheep in the fold, and goes 
after one that is lost until he finds it.” I asked him 
who supported the Home, and he said it was support- 
ed by God in answer to prayer; that they made no 
public solicitation; had nobody pledged to help them; 
but that contributions were constantly coming in from 
one Christian person or another as they needed them; 
that the superintendent and matron of the Home had 
no stated salary, and devoted themselves to the work 
in the same faith that food and raiment needed 
would be found for them; and so far it had not 
failed. 

All this seemed very strange to me. It seemed a 
sort of literal rendering of some of the things in fhe 
Bible that we pass over as having no very definite 
meaning. Mr. James seemed so quiet, so assured, so 
‘calm and unexcited, that one couldn’t help believing 
him. 

It seemed a great way that we rode, in parts of the 
city that I never saw before, in streets whose names 
were unknown to me, till finally we alighted before a 
plain house in a street full of drinking saloons. As 
we drove up, we heard the sound of hymn-singing, 
and looked into a long room set with benches which 
seemed full of people. We stepped » moment to lis- 
ten to the words of an old Methodist hymn; 

** Come, ye weary, heavy laden, 
Lost and ruined by the fall, 
If you tarry till you’re better 





You will never come at all. 
Not the righteous— 
Sinners, Jesus came to call. 


* Come, ye thirsty, come and welcome, 
God's free bounty glorify. 
True belief and true repentance, 
Every grace that brings us nigh, 
Without money, 
Come to Jesus Christ and buy.” 


It was the last hymn, and they were about breaking 
up as we went into the house. This building, Mr. 
James told us, used to be araf-pit, where the lowest 
and vilest, most brutal kinds of sport were going on. 
It used to be, he said, foul and filthy physically as 
well as morally, but scrubbing and paint and white- 
wash had transformed it into a comfortable home. 
There was a neat sitting-room, carpeted and comfort- 
ably furnished, a dining-roem, a pantry stocked with 
serviceable china, a work-room with two or three 
sewing machines, and a kitchen from which at this 
moment a most appetizing smell came of the soup 
which was preparing for the midnght supper. Above 
were dormitories in which were lodging about twenty 
girls, who had fled to this refuge to learn a new life. 
They had known the depth of sin and the bitterness 
of punishment, had been spurned, disgraced and out- 
east. Some of them had been at Blackwell’s Island— 
on the street—in the very gutter—and now here they 
were, as I saw some of them, decently and modestly 
dressed, and busy preparing for the supper. When I 
looked at them setting the tables, or busy about their 
cooking, they seemed so cheerful and respectable, I 
could scarcely believe that they had been so degraded. 
A portion of them only were detailed for the night 
service—the others had come up from the chapel and 
were going to bed in the dormitories, and we heard 
them singing a hymn before retiring. It was very 
affecting to me—the sound of that hymn and the 
thought of so peaceful a home in the midst of this 
dreadful neiganborhood. Mr. James introduced us to 


the man and his wife who take charge of the family, 


They are converts—the fruits of these labors. He 
was once a singer, and connected with a drinking 
saloon, but was now giving his whole time and strength 
to this work, in which he had all the more success be- 
cause he had so thorough an experience and knowledge 
of the people to be reached. We were invited to sit 
down to a supper in the dining-room, for Mr. James 
said we should be out so late before returning home 
that we should need something to sustain us. So we 
took some of the soup which was preparing for the 
miduight supper, and very nice and refreshing we 
found it. After this we went out with Mr. James and 
the superintendent to go through the saloons and 
dance-houses and drinking places to distribute tickets 
of invitation to the supper. What we saw seems now 
to me like a dream. I had heard that such things 
were, but never before did I see them. We went from 
one place to another, and always the same featutes—a 
dancing-room with girls and women dressed and orna- 
mented, sitting round waiting for partners, men of all 
sorts walking in and surveying and choosing from 
among them and dancing, and then afterwards or be- 
fore going with them to the bar to drink. Many of 
these girls looked young and comparatively fresh; 
their dresses were cut very low, so that I blushed for 
them through my veil. I clung tight to Harry’s arm, 
and asked myself where I was, as I moved round 
amongthem. Nobody noticedus. Everybody seemed 
to have a right to be there and see what they could. 

One large building I remember, of two or three 
stories, with larger halls below, all lighted up, with 
dancing and drinking going on, with throngs and 
throngs of men, old and young, pouring and crowding 
through it. These miserably bedizened, wretched girls 
and women seemed to me such a sorrow and disgrace 
to womanhood and to Christianity that my very heart 
sunk asI walkedamong them. I felt as if I could have 
cried for their disgrace. Yet nobody said a word to 
us. All the keepers of the places seemed to know Mr. 
James and the superintendent. He spoke to them all 
kindly and politely, and they answered with the same 
civility. The superintendent in one or two of the 
saloons asked leave to sing a song, which was granted, 
and he supg the hymn that begins: 


* T love to tell the story 
Of unseen things above, 
Of Jesus and his giory, 
Of Jesus and his love; 
I love to tell the story— 
If aid so much for me— 
And that is just the reason 
I tell it unto thee.” 

At another place he sung “Home, sweet Home,” 
and I thought I saw many faces that looked sad. 
Either our presence was an embarrassment, or for 
some reason it seemed to me that there was no real 
gaiety, and that the dancing and keeping up the ap- 
pearance of hilarity was all heavy work. 

In these wretched places there seems, however, to 
be a gradation. Besides these which were furnished 
with some show and pretension, there were cellars 
where the same sort of thing was going on—dancing 
and drinking, and women set to be the tempters of 
men. We saw wretched creatures standing out on the 
sidewalk to urge the passers-by to come into these 
cellars. It was pitiful, heart-breaking to see. 

But the lowest, the most dreadful of all, was what 
they called the bucket shops. There the worst and 
vilest of liquors is mixed in buckets and sold to 





wretched, crazed people who have fallen so low that 
they cannot get anything better. It is the lowest 
depth of the dreadful deep. 

Oh, those bucket shops! Never shall I forget the 
forlorn, wretched, forsaken-looking creatures, both 
men and wemen, that I saw there. They seemed 
crouching in from the cold, hanging about, or wander- 
ing uncertainly up and down. Mr. James spoke to 
many of them, as if he knew them, kindly and sorrow- 
fully. ‘This isa hard way you are going,” he said to™ 
ome. “ Arn’t you most tired of it?” “Well,” he said to 
another poor creature, ‘*when you have gone as far 
as you can, and come to the end, and nobody will have 
you, and nobody do anything for you, then come to 
us, and we'll take you in.” 

During all this time, and in all these places, the Su- 
perintendent, who seemed to have a personal knowl- 
edge of many of those among whom he was moving, 
was busy distributing his tickets of invitation to the 
supper. He knew where the utterly lost and aban- 
doned ones were most to be found, and to them he 
gave most regard. 

But as yet, though I looked with anxious eyes, I had 
secn nothing of Maggie. I spoke to Mr. James at last, 
and he said, ‘‘ We have not yet visited Mother Moggs's 
establishment, Where she was said to be. We are go- 
ing there now.” 

‘* Mother Moggs is a character in her way,” he told us. 
“She has always treated me with perfect respect and 
politeness, because I have shown the same to her. 
She seems at first view like any other decent woman, 
but she is one that, if she were roused, would be as 
prompt with knife and pistol as any man in these 
streets.’”’ As he said this, we turned a corner, and en- 
tered a dancing-saloon, much in its features like many 
others we had seen. Mother Moggs stood at a sort of 
bar at the upper end where liquors were displayed 
and sold. She seemed really so respectably dressed, 
and so quiet and pleasant-looking, that I could scaroe- 
ly believe my eyes when I saw her. 

Mr. James walked up with us to where she was 
standing, and spoke to her, as he does to every one, 
gently and respectfully, inquiring after her health, 
and then in a lower tone he said, ‘“‘ And how about the 
health of your soul?” 

She colored and forced a laugh, and answered with 
some smartness: ‘** Which soul do you mean. I’ve got 
two—one on each foot?’ 

He took no notice of the jest and went on: 

* And how about the souls of these girls? What will 
become of them?” 

“T ain’t hunting their souls,” she said. “I don't 
force ’em to stay with me, they come of their own ac- 
cord and they can go when they please. I don’t keep 
‘em. If any of my girls can better themselves any 
where else I don’t stand in their way.” 

The air of virtuous assurance with which she spoke 
would have given the impression that she was pursu- 
ing, under difficult circumstances, some praiseworthy 
branch of industry in which her girls were appren- 
tices. 

Just at this moment I turned and saw Maggie stand- 
ing behind me. She was not with the other girls, but 
standing a little back toward*the bar. Instantly I 
crossed over and raising my veil said, ‘‘ Maggie, poor 
child! come back to your mother.” 

Her face changed in a moment, she looked pale, as if 
she were going to faint, and said only, “Oh, Mrs, Hen- 
derson, you here?’ 

“ Yes, I came to look for you, Maggie. Come right 
away with us,’ I said. “Oh, Maggie! come,” and I 
burst into tears. 

She seemed dreadfully agitated, but said; 

* Oh, I can’t; it’s teo late.”’ 

“No it isn’t. Mr. James,’ I said, “ here she is. 
mother has sent for her.” 

’ “And you, madam,” said Mr. James to the woman, 
“have just said you would n’t stand in the way if any 
of your girls could better themselves.” 

The woman was fairly caught in her own trap. She 
cast an evil look at us all, but said nothing, as we 
turned to go, I holding upon Maggie, determined not 
to let her go. 

We took her with us to the Home. She was crying 
as if her heart would break. The girls who were getting 
the supper looked at her with sympathy and gathered 
round her. One of them interested me deeply. She 
was very pale and thin, but bad such a sweet expres- 
sion of peace and humility in her face. She came and 
sat down by Maggie and said, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, this is 
Christ’s home, and he will save youas he hasme. I 
was worse than you are—worse than you ever could be 
—and He has saved me. I am so happy here.” 

And now the miserable wretches who had been in- 
vited to the supper came pouring in. Oh, such a sight, 
Such forlorn wrecks of men, in tattered and torn gar- 
ments, with such haggard faces, such weary, despairing 
eyes. They looked dazed at the light and order and 
quiet they saw as they came in. Mr. James and the 
superintendent stood at the door, saying, “ Come in, 
boys, come in, you're welcome heartily. Here you are, 
glad to see you,” seating them on benches at the lower 
part of the room. 

While the supper was being brought in the table was 
set with an array of bowls of smoking hot soup and @ 
large piece of nice white bread ateach place. When 
all bad been arranged, Mr. James saw to seating the 
whole band at the tables, and standing at the head 
asked a blessing, and then said cheerily, “‘ Now, boys, 
fall to; eat all you want, there is plenty more where 
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- your earnings to them. You can’t have anything and 


















































































































































- our home again—bnt for me the night has not been 


taking this letter too long, 0 good-by for the present. 
f , Your loving Eva. 
i (To be continued.) 
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this came from, and you shall have as much as you can 
cairy.”’ 

The night was cold, and the soup was savory and 
hot, and the bread white and fine, and many of them 
ate with a famished appetite; the girls meanwhile 
‘stood watchful to replenish the bowls or hand more 
read. All seemed to be done with such a spirit of 
bountiful, cheerful good-will as was quite inspiriting. 

“This is quite the thing, now, isn’t it, boys, of a cold 
night like this, when a fellow is hungry? See what it 
is to have friends.” 

“T suppose, boys, you get better suppers than these 
from those fellows that you buy your drink of. They 
make suppers for you sometimes, I suppose?” 

“No, indeed,” growled some of the men. 
them doing it!” 

“Why, Ishould think they ought to, when you spend 
‘all your money on them. You make yourselves poor 
so that you haven’t a crust, and pay all your money 
to them, and then they won’t even get you a supper?” 

“No, that they won't,” growledsome. ‘They don't 
care if we starve.” 

“Boys,” said Mr. James, “ain’t you fools? Here 
these men get rich and you get poor. You pay all 


“Catch 


they have everything. They can have plate-glass 
windows, and they can keep their carriages, and their 
wives have their silk dresses and jewels, and you pay 
for it all; and then, when you’ve spent your last cent 
over their counters, they kick you out into the street. 
Ain’t you fools to be supporting such men? Your 
wives don’t get any silk dresses, I'll bet. Oh, boys, 
where are your wives!—where are your mothers!— 
where are your children?” 

By this time they were looking pretty sober, and 
some of them had tears in their eyes. 

“Oh, boys, boys! this isa bad way you’ve been in— 
a bad way. Haven’t you gone long enough? Don’t 
you want to give it up? Look here, now, boys, and 
3’ll read you.a story.” And then he read from his 
pocket Testament the parable of the Prodigal Son. He 
read it beautifully; I never thought I understood it 
‘before. When he bad done, he said, “And now, boys, 
hadn’t you better come back to your Father? Do you 
remember, some of you, how your mother used to 
teach you to say, ‘Our Father, who art in heaven?’ 
Come, now, kneel down, every one of you, and let’s 
try it once more.” 

They all knelt, and I never heard anything like that 
prayer. It was so loving, so earnest, so pitiful. He 
prayed for those poor men as if he were praying for 
his own soul. They must have felt how he loved them. 
It almost broke my heart to hear him; it did seem for 
the time as if the wall were down that separates God’s 
love from us, and that everybody must feel it; even 
these poor wretched creatures. 

There were among them some young men, and some 
whose heads and features were good, and indicative of 
former refinement and feeling. I could not help think- 
ing how many histories of sorrow were written for so 
many families in those faces. 

“Ts it possible that you can save any of these?” I 
said to Mr. James, as they were going out. 

“ We cannot, but God can,” he said. ‘ With God all 
things are possible. We have seen a great many saved 
that were as low as these; but it was only by the 
power of God converting their souls. That is at all 
times possible.” 

“But,” said Harry, “the craving for drink gets to 
be a physical disease.” 

“Yet I have seen that craving all subdued and 
taken away by the power of the Holy Spirit. They 
become new creatures in Christ.” 

' “That would be almost miraculous,” said Harry. 

’ “We must expect miracles, and we shall have them,”’ 
repiled he. 

Meanwhile the girls had gathered around Maggie, 
and were talking with her, and when we spoke of 
going, she said, 

“Dear Mrs. Henderson, let me stay here 8 while; the 
Rirls here will help me, and I can do some good here, 
and by-and-by, perhaps, when I am stronger, I can 
come back to mother. It’s better for me here, now.” 
’ Mr. Jamiés and the matron both agreed that for the 
present this would be best. 

There is a current of sympathy, an energy of Chris- 
tian feeling, asort of enthusiasm about this house 
tbat helps one to begin anew. 

It was nearly morning before we found ourselves in 


spent in vain. Oh, mother, can it be that in a city 
full of churches and Christians such dreadful things 
as I saw are going on every night? Certainly if all 
Christians felt about it as those do who have begun 
this Home, there would be a change. If every Chris- 
tian would do a little a great deal would be done, for 
there are many Christians. But now it seems as if a 
few were left to do all, and the many do nothing. 
But Harry and I are resolved henceforth to do our 
partin belping this work. ; 

Mary is comforted about Maggie and unboundedly 
grateful to me for going. 

I think she herself prefers her staying there awhile, 
she bas felt so keenly what Aunt Maria said about her 
‘being a burden and disgrace to us. 

We shall watch over her there and help her forward 
‘tn life as fast-as she is strong enough to go. But lam 
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HOME. 


Following the recommendation made by their 
Home Mission Boards, the Neosho Presbytery and the 
Southern Congregational Association of Kansas bave 
held a joint conference by committees to harmonize 
denominational efforts in small places where both 
parties are represented by weak churches. The policy 
of “‘comity’’ was unanimously adopted, and the com- 
mittees resolved, also, to give no aid to such churches 
as refuse to fall in with this policy. 











The Central South Conference includes churches 
known as Congregational in Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, and has twenty-three ministers 
on its list. Atits last meeting at Selma, among other 
matters, the Conference voted that it was necessary to 
take a bolder denominational position in connection 
with both its educational work and the work of 
church extension, and recommended the appointment 
by the American Missionary Association of a Mission- 
ary Superintendent for the Conference. A feature of 
the meeting having more than ordinary interest was 
the examination of students from Atlanta University 
as candidates for the ministry for the first time since 
the Conference was organized. 


Drury College, at Springfield, Mo., although but 
a year old, has over one hundred and fifty students. A 
note from one of its friends states that it has been 
lately approved by the College Society as worthy the 
sympathy and contributions of good people; and 
furthermore that it is the first attempt to found a 
Christian college in the great southwestern part of the 
country, where the higher education is furnished. It 


enjoys considerable local assistance in addition to what’ 


it is obliged to seek elsewhere. Among other educa- 
o items to be noted is another gift of $100,000 to 

rinceton College from Mr. John C. Green, of New 
York, and the gift of a similar amount to the city of 
Hartford by Hon. T. M. Allyn, of that place, for the 
establishment of an industrial school after the best 
ideal. There is a condition that the city shall bear the 
running expenses, which may possibly nullify the 
donor’s generosity. 


Hitchcock Hall, otherwise the new Library 
building of the Congregational House, Boston, just 
dedicated, will be the principal depository of Congre- 
gational history in this country. Twenty thousand 
bound volumes and many more thousand pamphlets, 
which have been accumulating for years, will be trans- 
ferred from their old nooks to the new shelves, and 
fortunately find there a safe spot, as the Hall has been 
built to resist fire from within and without. The build- 
ing was the gift of the late Samuel Hitehcock, of Brim- 
field, and its dedication last week was made the occa- 
sion of a considerable gathering of Congregational 
ministers and laymen. Hon. B. 8. Tobey presided; 
Deacon Ezra Farnsworth, of the Building Committee, 
presented the keys to Dr. Dexter, of the Library Com- 
mittee, and several pleasant speeches were made and a 
few rare books presented. No doubt some day Hitch- 
cock Hall will contain archives of Puritan, Pilgrim 
and Congregational history which will make it the 
center for future students and writers in this depart- 
ment. To the denomination the new building is a 
grand gift, and with the Congregational library in it 
will be a most valuable possession. 


A rather more favorable view of the newly- 
organized General Presbyterian Council is taken by 
the Southern Presbyterian papers than was anticipat- 
ed after their original opposition to it and the refusal 
of the last Assembly to endorse it. Finding that the 
plan of the Council does not compromise the inde- 
pendence of the churches participating, the Central 
Presbyterian acknowledges that its scope and manner 
of operation were misapprebended at first, and that 
the church South would not wish “ to stand aloof from 
making common cause with the other great Presbyte- 
rian communions of the world in regard to those prac- 
tical questions in which they have a common interest.” 
The Christian Observer has more to say about the 
Council, and seems to favor its plan of discussing prac- 
tical subjects. It thinks there is too much legislation 
in the Presbyterian churches, the General Assembly 
passing a long string of resolutions every year which 
all the Jower Synods and Presbyteries re-enact. A 
general Council, however, which should gather to- 
gether the strongest and ablest ministers and laymen 
from all the churches, who, instead of spending their 
strength in unexpected debates, should concentrate it 
in re-stating and defending the doctrines of grace and 
the truths of the Gospel, would be a greater power for 
good than any General Assembly. ‘ We do not need 
resolutions,” says this paper, “‘ but we do need that the 
truth should be presented fully to the mind of the 
church. A good debate is of more value than a vol- 
ume of deliverances.” 


In Wakefield, Mass., it has been customary for 
the Congregational, Baptist and Methodist churches 
to have a union service on Thanksgiving Day. This 
year an invitation’ was extended to the Universalist 
Church to unite with them, and the Universalist pas- 


tor was asked to preach the sermon. Upon this the 
Baptist Church withdrew from the arrangement. The 
Congregational pastor, Rev. Charles R. Bliss, having 
been from the first in favor of uniting all the churches 
in such services, preached a sermon on the following 
Sunday, explaining the grounds of his action. The 
sermon has been published, and we summarize its lead- 
ing points. Such union, said the preacher, is a virtual 
alliance in defense of the common truths of Chris- 
tianity that are now assailed, It would commend the 
Gospel to many who now neglect it, and would deepen 
mutual respect among Christians,as well as add to their 
power for good and favor their own growth. By 
uniting in such a service, Congregationalists do not 
indorse Universalist peculiarities any more than they 
indorse Arminian or close communion views by unit- 
ing with Methodists and Baptists. They do recognize 
the Christian character of their Universalist fellow- 
townsmen, and with good reason, for it is a fact which 
they have no right to deny or overlook. The Univer- 
salist pastor, who was asked to preach, is a Christian 
clergyman, not only before the civil law, but by the 
general judgment of the community which acceptsand 
honors him as such. Said thespeaker: “ Men may talk 
as they please about their convictions; but if their 
convictions are such as to forbid them to recognize 
any whom God has recognized, their convictions will 
be a dead-weight about their necks.’”’ If asked ‘How 
far would you coUperate with Universalists?” the 
speaker would answer “Just so far as I can.” In 
especial, if revivals should prevail among them, such 
as have been reported in some sections, a very warm 
hand of fellowship should be extended. In conclu- 
sion, it was said that it argues feebleness of faith 
when men’s chief study relates to preserving the Gos- 
pel. “Preserving the Gospel! There is no way of 
preserving it but by using it—using it as God uses the 
light of heaven, or the love that radiates from the 
cross.”’ 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Reyv. Dr. James Walker, for- 
merly President of Harvard College, died on the 24th 
inst. at Cambridge, Mass., in the eightieth year of his 
age. He was born at Burlington, Mass., in 1794, grad- 
uated at Cambridge in 1814, was ordained four years 
later and became pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Charlestown, where he remained twenty-one years. 
He was elected President of the College in 1853 and 
held the position until 1860. For the past few years his 
health had been feeble, and his death was not un- 
pected.—Rev. Dr. Chickering represented the Congre- 
gationalists at the Moravian Christmas celebration at 
Bethlehem, Penn., where Bishop Schweinitz and pas- 
tor Bachman assisted in the interesting services.—By 
the will of the late Mr. 8. S. Stevens, of Baltimore, the 
Methodist theological school, University of Boston, 
receives $40,000, and the various asylums and char- 
itable societies of his own city $10,000 between them.— 
Mr. John Paine, of Brighton, England, lately deceased, 
left $125,000 to local asylums and hospitals, including 
$25,000 to the Poor Clergy Relief Society.—Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, of Worcester, Mass., also declines the 
Iowa Bishopric on the ground that his parish, which is 
building a new church, might be seriously crippled 
should he leave it with the money only half raised, a 
change of ministers at such a time being attended with 
considerable risk to the congregation enterprise.—Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell, now seventy-two years old, is said to be 
so broken in health that he rarely gets out to Sunday 
services. But he retains his mental vigor.—Rev. Selah 
Merrill is soon to join the American party surveying 
in Palestine. 








FOREIGN. 


Total abstinence principles are making progress 
slowly among the English clergy, the recent Manches- 
ter Temperance Conference only going so far as not to 
question the conscientiousness of those who do not feel 
free to refrain from the use of intoxicating drinks, 
while it was convinced that such abstinence would do 
much good, “and that if ministers and members of 
churches generally could see their way to adopt it, the 
cause of temperance would be thereby greatly pro- 
moted.” Bishop Ellicott is working to bring about a 
temperance reformation in England, but it sounds 
strange to hear a leader in this cause say, as the bishop 
lately said, that he rejoiced to see the number of total 
abstainers increasing, altbough he was not one him- 
self. To counteract excessive drinking, the English 
churchmen, unlike our own temperance advocates, 
appear to favor moderation, and not the extreme of 
teetotalism. 


In the course of some valuable notes on educa- 
tional matters in Rome, Mr. Thomas Cook, of London, 
very justly states that ‘‘in the first rank of Christian 
schools and teachers stands the noble work of Mrs. 
Gould,” of whom many of our readers have frequent- 
ly heard. His recollections of her enterprise are in- 
teresting, running back four years to the day when 
Mrs. Gould, with a large Christian heart and fifty 
francs, opened an infant school in the preaching-room 
of the Waldensian Church. “There,” writes Mr. 
Cook, “I often marked the progress of some three- 
score-and-ten little bright-eyed and apt learners. In 
six months they had made marvelous progress, and I 
was often delighted to hear them recite and sing, first 
in Italian and then in English, some of our sweetest 
little Sunday-school hymns, such as, ‘I think when I 





read the sweet story of old,’ and others of similar 
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loveliness, But this amiable lady almost fell a victim 
to her work, and to the cruel opposition of priests and 
priest-ridden fanatics. Her school, like most other 
Christian teachings, was driven from place to place, 
until last I saw it overlooked by the windows of the 
great Universal College, or ° Propaganda of the 
‘Faith.’ When I left Rome in October, Mrs. Gould had 
not recommenced her season campaign, but was still 
recruiting her health in the country.” 


Considerable comment, not all of it favorable, 
has been indulged in by English papers over the ap- 
pearance of Rev. Dr. Caird, the eminent Principal of 
Glasgow College, as a lecturer in Westminster Abbey, 
he being the first Presbyterian who has been allowed 
to officiate within its walls since the Restoration. He 
came on Dean Stanley’s invitation, whicb the latter 
extended in his spirit of sympathy with other denom- 
inations, and which Dr. Caird accepted in the same 
‘Spirit; but it would seem that the Presbyterian ‘“ex- 
change” could not hold forth in the Abbey as a recog- 
nized minister. He was there only as a layman, was 
withheld the privilege of the pulpit, and could only 
occupy the reading desk on the floor. On the pro- 
gramme of the proceedings the “Very Rev.” was 
omitted from before his name, though, says one paper, 
he has certainly as good a right to that title as any 
Dean in England. He had to omit his text, and suffer 
his sermon to be called a lecture, and no word of 
prayer was allowed to accompany the discourse. In 
submitting to all this the Baptist Freeman, which 
jealously guards the principle of Independency, fears 
that Dr. Caird compromised himself and his commu- 
nion, and considers that while union is a thing for 
which good men will make sacrifices, this bit of fra- 
ternity in the Abbey was reached through “‘a fearful 
mass of fiction and pretense.” But it was the princi- 
ple of fellowship to which both Caird and Stanley 
wished to give practical shape, and they doubtless let 
established forms and fictions go for-very little under 
the circumstances. Dr. Caird was not restricted in his 
words, and he accordingly took the occasion to say 
some pointed things on the value of creeds, antiquity 
and ceremonials for which the Freeman has the best 
word of commendation. 


Che deck, 


[From Tuesday, Dec. 22, to Monday, Dec. 28.] 


When Congress reassembles, on January 5th, the 
House will have the pleasant consciousness that the 
eyes of the nation are upon it, for the Specie Resump- 
tion Bill passed by the Senate on Tuesday is to re- 
ceive early attention. This bill has one admirable 
feature. It fixes the Ist of January, 1879, as the date 
on which the Treasury will begin to pay out specie 
over its various counters. This measure originated in 
a finance committee appointed by a Republican 
Senatorial caucus, It consisted of Senators Sherman, 
Edmunds, Sargent, Allison, Robertson, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Conkling, Morton, Logan, Ferry of Michigan, 
and West. A glance at these names recalls the cur- 
rency debates of last winter, when a majority of these 
gentlemen advocated inflation. There was little dis- 
cussion over the measure in the Senate. It passed by 
4 vote of 32 to 14, a pretty solid vote under the circum- 
stances. Since its passage the measure has been se- 
verely criticised, and there are doubts whether its 
sponsors will press it very energetically in the House. 














' The bill is entitled ‘‘An Act to provide for the 
resumption of Specie Payments.’’ It has three sec- 
tions, of which the first authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to coin silver as rapidly as possible in the 
regular denominations; to use this in the redemption 
of fractional currency, or at his discretion issue such 
silver coin through the mints, sub-treasuries, post- 
oflices, etc., at the same time recalling an equal amount 
of fractional currency. This plan to be pursued until 
silver has replaced paper for smallchange. The second 
section repeals the existing law authorizing a seignor- 
age of five per centum for coining gold bullion. This, 
‘we believe, is in accordance with the best authorities 
on national policy in this particular. The third sec- 
tion removes the limit to the aggregate amount of the 
National Bank circulation, permits bagking associa- 
tions to increase their circulation according to law 
“without reference to the aggregate, allows the organi- 
zation of new associations to any lawful extent, and 
repeals the provision for the withdrawal and redis- 
tribution of the national currency. Farther, when 
new circulation is thus issued, eighty per centum of 
the amount, in legal tenders, is to be withdrawn, until 
‘the whole amount of legal tenders outstanding is re- 
duced to $300,000,000. Surplus revenue may be used, 
‘or new bonds may be issued in the Treasurer’s discre- 
tion, to the end that ho may have the wherewithal to 
redeem U uited States promises in sums not less than 
fifty dollars at the time specified. 


Now the objections which are urged against 
this bill are, first, that while silver commands an ap- 
,preciablo premium on ourrency it cannot be kept in 
circulation. (Who knows, however, but that the late 


-discovertes in Nebraska will do away with this objec- 
“tion? They have found a ‘good-sized mountain of 





nearly solid silver out there.) Secondly, the demand 
for more bank-notes does not exist, as is apparent 
from the working of the present law. Consequently 
the proposed measure would either force inflation or 
would have no effect whatever on the volume of the 
currency. Thirdly, so long as the circulating medium 
of the country is at a discount of ten per cent. or more 
resumption is practically impossible, for a sufficient 
amount of coin cannot be hoarded while this discount 
exists. When it disappears resumption will have taken 
place, almost without any one’s knowing it, and con- 
traction, not inflation, is the way by which to reduce 
this discount. Fourthly, the Secretary is vested with 
discretionary power in issuing bonds, a step wholly 
unjustifiable save in the most pressing financial straits. 
These objections are by no means without force, but 
if we can do no better at present, let us by all means 
have a date fixed and be thankful. 


On the 23d instant the New Orleans committee, 
representing the conservative element, entered a pro- 
test against the action of the Returning Board in 
refusing to decide upon the returns from certain out- 
lying election districts and referring the same to the 
legislature. The protest enumerates the reasons which 
lead its signers to believe that the Board is merely a 
tool of the Kellogg faction, and concludes by an ap- 
peal to the people of the Union to see justice done. 
On the 25th instant a counter statement was promul- 
gated by the Board. recounting in self-justification 
the irregularities which vitiated many of the returns. 
The question of intimidation, too, was largely con- 
cerned with the decision of the Board. The result, 
according to the latest despatches, leaves the Legis- 
lature almost, if not quite, equally divided in a par- 
tisan sense. This is not all that we could wish, 
but itis a vast improvement upon what might have 
been. The Board has had to be very cautious. It 
labors under a tremendous weight of suspicion on ac- 
count of its political affiliations. Congress will hardly 
fail to do something between this and spring, and if 
the Louisianians can only endure a little longer, we 
trust that their day of deliverance will come. 


This state of affairs naturally occasions some 
anxiety on the part of New Orleans Republicans, 
whose eyes and ears are preternaturally acute to de- 
tect secret musterings and drillings of White-leaguers, 
but the city had its attention effectually distracted by 
a challenge and astreet fight, in which the notorious 
ex-Governor Warmoth bore a prominent part. It 
appears that one of the conservative journals of the 
city published an editorial favoring the restoration of 
an old fashioned custom, designating certain street 
cars for the use of negroes. The distinguishing mark, 
like that of the ‘Bonny Blue Flag,” being a single 
star. Warmoth protested against this in a letter, which 
led to preliminary arrangements for a duel with the 
editor. There was, however, another editor, Byerly by 
name, who considered himself equally aggrieved, and, 
apparently ignoring the rules of the code, assaulted 
Warmoth on the street. The ex-Governor stabbed his 
assailant so that he has since died of his wounds. 
Warmoth is under arrest and will doubtless have to 
answer a charge of manslaughter. The action of a 
Louisiana jury in a case like this is somewhat problem- 
atical, but the whole affair is not in the least encourag- 
ing to friends of law and order. 


For the first time in her history New York is en- 
tertaining a King. She has had princes before, and 
nobles are so conrmon on the hotel registers as to be of 
little account to the average purveyor of news, but an 
undoubted monarch has a just title to attention, and 
King David of Hawaii has been received here with 
distinguished consideration. He stays at the most 
magnificent of our new hotels, the Windsor, over 
which float the flags of the Kingdom of Hawaii and 
the United States. If the King had been accustomed 
to the splendors of European courts we should prob- 
ably stultify ourselves by trying to make a show for 
him, but as our guest has never been familiar with 
these vanities we simply offer him courteous hospital- 
ity without attempting any display. The King and his 
suite have been favored by an honest spell of Christ- 
mas weather with sleigbing and ice to their hearts 
content. Having never before seen these Northern 
commodities in a state of nature their satisfaction has 
been unbounded. 


Few of us had any idea a few months ago how 
many justifiable centennial tea-parties would be held 
about this time. The affair at Boston so far over- 
shadowed the others that they were almost forgotten 
in the eventful years which followed. Baltimore, we 
believe, was actually ahead of Boston in destroying 
British tea, but for some reason or other the centennial 
anniversary was allowed to pass. without notice and 
@ special celebration was held at convenient season 
afterwards. Annapolis too destroyed a tea-ship some- 
where down the Chesapeake, and duly celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of the occurrence some months 
ago. Now comes Bridgeton, New Jersey, with a large 
tea-party of eight thousand persons, who assembled in 
the railway station a few days since, to celebrate the 
destruction of a cargo of British tea near that place, 
early in the winter of 1774, Bridgeton is a thriving 
little ship-building city on Cohansy Creek, about 
twenty miles from Delaware Bay; the anniversary 
féte passed off with great success, The very latest 





tea-party had no just claim to the title, being held in 
the Capitol building at Washington on the 17th 
instant. The object was to secure funds for Centen- 
nial purposes, and the name was appropriated for 
the sake of its popularity. If New York has not 
celebrated her little transaction in tea of a hun- 
dred years ago, it is because the amount destroyed 
was only eighteen chests. These were secretly landed 
at Sandy Hook from a ship which was stopped at that 
point and ordered back to England by a Vigilance Com- 
mnittee appointed for the purpose. Owing to the long 
occupation of the British; extending from 1776 to 1783, 
New York has not much to count upon in the way of 
centennials for several years to come. 


A decade has not passed since the United States 
Government bad an organized military force of 
about a million men. Now, according to the best 
attainable authority, it has less than forty thousand 
effectives who could be under arms at a day’s notice, 
more or less, This is exclusive of the regulars, whose 
numbers are limited by law to an absurdly low figure. 
The Army Register for 1875 has a table which is in- 
tended to show the strength of our militia. Requests 
for reports have been repeatedly sent to all the States 
and Territories, but the Adjutants-General have not 
in all cases seen fit to reply. On paper the total foots 
up 153,000 men; but there is evidently a mistake, for 
Texas alone is credited with 74,000 of these. Assuming 
that the rest of the figures are in the main approximate- 
ly correct, we cannot make out more than 80,000 organ- 
izedtroops. Of these itis perfectly fair to assume that 
one-half would not answer to their names at roll-call 
even aftera fortnight’s warning, and of the rest a con- 
siderable percentage would have to be classified as 
non-effectives. Of course our safety lies at present in 
the enormous aggregate of seasoned soldiers who 
would promptly rally on a great emergency; but it 
would be comfortable to know that at least one per 
cent. of our able-bodied men could be put in march- 
ing order, with three days’ rations, at reasonably 
short notice, 


Nor does the Regular Army make so favorable 
a showing as we could wish. Thanks to official and 
Congressional meddling at Washington, the General bas 
been driven to move his headquarters to St. Louis; 
and there, we do not doubt, he will do all that one 
man can to keep his little army in a state of efficiency. 
It is, however, in the Surgeon-General’s report that 
we find most reason for anxiety. During the past five 
years the average yearly loss by deaths and discharges 
for disability is stated at forty-seven per thousand of 
mean strength. This seems excessive when compared 
with like casualties in the British army, which, includ- 
ing the Indian and Colonial detachments, have aver- 
aged only forty-three per thousand for ten years. 
Homicides and suicides, too, are largely in excess of 
what should be a fair average; and the percentage of 
desertions is simply demoralizing. In this last, how- 
ever, we are, other things being equal, no worse off 
than the English, whose desertions in the home con- 
tingent alone threaten shortly, at their present rate of 
increase, to equal the enlistments. This goes to show 
that all is not as it should be in our little army. If 
the Secretary of War and the Attorney-General and 
a few other high officials were deprived of active com- 
mand, and the whole management of the army left to 
General Sherman, we venture to predict that a better 
state of things would result. 


Nature has a curious way of setting at naught 
our little human contrivances. In the month of May 
last the whole State of Massachusetts recorded a 
mighty oath that its old dams should be periodically 
inspected by competent engineers, and that its new 
ones should be built after such a fashion that no Bay 
State town should thereafter suffer from a flood like 
that which desolated the Mill River valley. The 
manufacturing companies accordingly went to work 
repairing or rebuilding their broken dams under rigid 
surveillance. That of Hayden, Gere & Co. was placed 
in charge of competent engineers, had been examined 
and approved by State inspectors, and was in general 
terms quoted as a perfect piece of work by all who 
saw it. The pond had been full about three weeks 
when this dam gave way. It was a Saturday after- 
noon, and some seventy children were skating on the 
ice. It was the merest chance that any of them es- 
caped, but, strange to say, no lives were lost, and tho 
down-stream dams successfully resisted the strain. 
The broken dam is of granite, and it is supposed that 
the ice loosened the upper course of masonry. One 
good result of this apparently unavoidable insecurity 
of dams is apparent. It will tend to keep people from 
crowding their dwellings along the banks of small 
streams, which are likely to be suddenly swept by 
floods from bursting reservoirs. 


Germany and Russia have followed up the 
friendly relations inaugurated by recent conferences 
by setting an example which may well be copied by 
other nations, and eventually incorporated in the In- 
ternational Statute book that is to be. The treaty is 
designed to cover the numerous cases of persons of 
either nation who die while on the other’s territory. 
The general provision on which the treaty rests is to 
the effect that the proper local officials of either nation 
are to take cognizance at once of any “%gth, protect- 
ing personal property, and seeing “nat the consul or 
legation is at once notified, : 
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WHAT CAME TO WILLIE'S HOUSE 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
By Mary D. Brive. 


OMETHING all cuddled up in mamma's bed, 
Something with such a round little head, 

Semething with two little eyes that are blue 
(They look very much like mamma's eyes too) ; 
Something whose mouth is a queer little mite, 
Not half big enough, either, to bite ; 
Something that has the tiniest toes! 
Willie’s, I’m sure, are larger than those ; 
Something whose arms and whose hands are so small, 
They never eould play with a bat or a ball; 
Something tbat must be alive, I know, 
Or it wouldn't be squirming and kicking se. 
What in the world can this something be 
That Willie is called up-stairs to see? 


Only a baby dropped down from the skies 

To peep at this world with its bright little eyes; 
Only a new little mortal on earth, 

Welcomed and loved from the hour of its birth; 
A comfort, a nuisance, a plague, and a treasure, 
Bringing anxiety, trouble and pleasure ; 

Only a dear lit#e bundle of love, 

Straight from the wonderful mansion above ; 
Something for mamma to pray for each day, 
Something for Willie to teach how to play ; 

A darling wee blossom hitherward sent, 

A bud that the Saviour our garden has lent; 
And this is the gift that to Willie’s house came 
On the glad New Year’s Day—a dear baby to name! 











MARION AND MAY AT WEST POINT. 
By C. W. 


HE breakfast things had been removed, and 
Mrs. Waller’s brightly polished old mahogany 
stood revealed in the pretty morning room at Surf 
Cottage. The window blinds were partially drawn, to 
keep in check the riotous June sunbeams, but the 
sweet salt breeze blew freshly in, cooled by the spark- 
ling water that dashed almost as high as the stone 
wall that shut in the cottage and its garden from the 
sea. 

Mrs. Waller laid aside the morning paper, and 
leaned back dreamily in her chair. 

“What are my children planning for to-day’s 
amusement?” she said, addressing two busy girls, 
whose tongues rattled as fast as their fingers manceu- 
vered the winding and assorting of a basket of 
fascinating worsteds.. 

‘“*Well, mother, 1 can think of nothing more satis- 
factory, this hot day, than to sit here with Marion 
and do pretty work, while you read ‘Counterparts’ 
aloud to us. 

‘So you and Marion feel too enervated to plan with 
me a little visit to West Point?” 

“Mother!” “ Aunt Helen!” exclaimed the two girls, 
with voices expressive of wonder, rapture, and em- 
phatic denial. 

*T see by the paper that the Board of Visitors are 


expected to arrive at West Point in a day or two; and 


you know the gala time of the year for visitors is the 
busy, anxious time for the poor cadets, who crowd 
into a few days the whole result of the year’s hard 
study. I think our ‘Cadet Capt. Sidney L. Waller’ 
would be pleased to see us. What think you?’’ 

The two pretty girls, sister and cousin to Cadet 
Capt. Sidney, thought very decidedly that they would 
be pleased, and forthwith began such a bewildering 
attack of questions as to when they would start, what 
they should wear, and how long they could stay, that 
Mrs. Waller escaped, saying: 

“Take it all more quietly, my dear children. I 
would like to start to-morrow, if you can make your 
preparations; and, as you think you can, I must go to 
attend to some commissions of Sidney’s.” 

Said May, ‘‘ He wants some ‘cit. shirts’ and a blue 
necktie. Come, Marion, do you believe we can get 
our lovely grenadines in, without crushing them?” 

The “ Mary Powell,” two days later, landed a large 
party at West Point; and many of the blasé pleasure- 
seekers turned to look with admiration and envy at 
the two happy girls, who, standing one on each side of 
Mrs. Waller, were obliged to keep the proprieties very 
steadily in view, lest they should fairly dance down 
the gang plank, and land on the wharf in a pirouette. 
The stage slowly dragged up the bill, and it seemed an 
age before they were “ at last at Cozzens’ West Point 
Hotel!” 

It was found that there would be time for a hurried 
removal of traveling dresses, and then the mother led 
them out, their eager enjoyment of everything caus- 
ing the first drum for parade to thrill their young 
hearts, as the bugle stirs the blood of a knight at a 
tournament. 

“There’s a company of cadets!” exclaimed Marion, 
-as the band marched silently over the plain, to await 
the forming of the battalion. 

“No, that isn’t the cadet uniform. I guess it’s the 
Board of Visitors,” said more knowing May. 

Mrs. Waller, who had once before been at West 
Point, suggested that it was the band. 

“Oh! yes, to be sure,” sgid May, catching a glimpse 
of the towering ‘\drum-majer, ‘and that’s the General 
in command, with that high hat and feather.” 





* Adjutant’s call” had made their color deepen, the 
stately, perfectly-timed march had ended in a straight 
double line, as the battalion halted in front of our 
little party, and then the girls rapidly scrutinized the 
faces of the young soldiers, vainly seeking to find their 
cadet, but, alas! any one of them might be that distin- 
guished officer, as they looked exactly alike to the 
inexperienced eyes of Marion and May. 

And now the exquisite beauty of the scene attracted 
their attention. The hills, across the river, were 
gradually merging their rich green in the veil of blue 
mist that made the distanceshadowy. But the highest 
crests were still ablaze with the gold light that loves 
to linger there; and they watched the shadows creep- 
ing higher and higher, until the glow withdrew into 
the opal sky, and purple shades marked the curving 
of the hills. 

The music, the manual drill, the long reading of 
orders, which filled the girls with wonder and amuse- 
ment, as the adjutant read with the peculiar conven- 
tional sing-song of time-honored eustom; the march 
to fhe front, the salute,—all was over, and our little 
novices stood gazing longingly after the departing 
companies, as they vanished through the sally-port of 
the cadet barrack, at double time, when they were 
startled by an exclamation : 

‘Mother! May! Marion Keith! 
When did you arrive?” 

“How are you, my son? You look well!” said the 
mother, fondly surveying the fine manly form of 
Capt. Sidney. 

“But we wrote, Sid; did you not get the letter?” 
said May. 

“No; and it is well Idid not. Do you know, Marion, 
had I known you were all standing out there during 
parade my heart would have beaten faster than the 
regulations allow, and I should have been marched off 
the field in disgrace!” 

“Oh! not really!” said credulous Marion. 

“Can you not come to the hotel and have supper 
with us, my son?” 

“Ah! mother, dear, I wish I could; but I have no 
permit and it would be simply impossible.” 

“Oh, Sidney, no one would know anything about it; 
do come!” said May, and Marion added, 

“They never could object to it this once!” 

But Cadet Waller smiled superior to their tempting 
invitation, and saying he would endeavor to get per- 
mission to see them in the evening, hurried away, 
leaving his mother feeling slightly rebellious toward 
the power that had authority over her wishes, and the 
girls indignant and outspoken in their wrath. 

The evening gave back to them Cadet Waller. And 
then another scene of enchantment opened for them. 
Sidney introduced to his mother and the girls his 
room-mate and chum, Cadet Lieut. Maurice. Mrs. 
Waller soon after discovered an old friend among the 
ladies on the piazza, and entered into conversation 
with her, leaving May to entertain Mr. Maurice, while 
Marion Keith and Sidney promenaded the length of 
the piazza, renewing the intimacy that had begun in 
their childhood. 

The band had meanwhile taken position in front of 
the hotel, and had begun a Strauss waltz that set their 
hearts fluttering, when, ominous sound! the Call to 
Quarters put an end to the sweet evening for them, 
for when Sidney and Mr. Mauriee had said “good 
night,” and had walked away in the darkness, they 
retired to the quiet corner where Mrs. Waller and her 
friend were sitting, and listened to the music, until 
nearly soothed to sleep by its continuous strains, 

The morning dawned fair and beautiful. The dread- 
ful gun at five o'clock, and the noise of Reveille had 
aroused our tired Marion and May. They debated the 
expediency of getting up, to be in time for whatever 
might be the next attraction. But May was sleepy, 
and insisted that Sid said everyone went back to bed 
after reveille, and guard-mounting was at half past 
seven. So another nap was agreed upon, which came 
near working consternation, for they awoke barely in 
time to dress before adjutant’s call. 

Sidney and Mr, Maurice met them on their way 
from the hotel. Alas, for the day-dream of a permit! 
Examinations were crowding too close for that indul- 
gence, but still Sidney thought he could arrange to 
take them to see the cavalry drill at eleven. 

Guard-mounting, with its music and pretty cere- 
mony, was a delight to the girls. The very saluting of 
the guard fascinating. ‘It was so beautiful to see the 
officer of the day uncover his head in saluting the 
guard!” 

The commands given by the Adjutant were so indis- 
tinct and peculiar that the girls failed to catch the 
words. 

‘What does he say, Sidney ?’”’ asked May. 

“Right eye out of the socket, my dear. A very 
painful command to execute when two pretty girls 
are standing directly opposite a fellow.” 

“* How curious these orders are!’’ said May. 

At eleven o’clock our little party went to see the 
cavalry drill. One poor fellow was thrown from his 
horse in leaping the hurdle, but was, fortunately, not 
much hurt. The girls had turned pale as they saw 
him strike the ground. 

“The cadets frequently break their legs, but they 
Aon’t mind it!” said Capt. Waller. 

“ Oh, Sidney, how can you say such horrid things?’ 
said May. 

Marion said: “ Do they ever get hurt? Now tell the 
real truth.” 


Well, this beats all! 


“I assure you, Marion, if a fellow breaks bis leg he 
has to rise, stand on the other leg in the attitude of 
‘attention,’ and wait until the officer in command 
grants him permission to report at the hospital. Fact; 
ask Maurice.” 

“Now, Sidney! Well, I dare say that isn’t quite 
true; but you know, May, the army officers are dread- 
ful. They haven't the slightest feeling for the cadeta, 
Have they, Mr. Maurice?” 

“Nota particle. In fact, they have been known to 
slowly torture a cadet to death, simply fora morning's 
amusement. That’s true, Miss Marion—ask any fellow 
in Lieut. West’s immortal section if that isn’t so—and 
I'll wager any man of them will confess to being more 
than half dead already from the mere pleasantry of 
his instructor!” 

The girls met numerous fine-looking young officers, 
whose “army blue” grew dim and pale contrasted 
with the divine “ cadet gray.” 

May confided to Marion that there was a look, a 
half-concealed expression, in all their faces that scared 
her! She knew it meant tyranny and oppression to 
cadets. 

“ But, May, do you suppose Sidney or Mr. Maurice 
could ever treat cadets so when they graduate?” 

“Well, no, not exactly; but, oh, Marion, did you 
notice how short Sid spoke to that poor, handsome 
little ‘ plebe’? I declare, my hvart sank. I really think 
West Point has made him very high and mighty, even 
if he is my brother! He says he will graduate in ten 
days;-and if he comes home altered I think it wik 
break my heart!’’ 

After dinner came a walk through Flirtation. May 
and Marion afterwards confided to each other that it 
was ‘‘too lovely for anythiug!’”’ The beautiful views, 
the dangerous precipices, the charming seats, Battery 
Knox, Gee’s Point, Yorktown Rocks, oh! they never 
could forget that walk! And May even carried 
away a homely piece of Live-forever, picked for her 
by Mr. Maurice, as a souvenir of * Flirtation Walk!” 

In the afternoon there was a skirmish drill that 
really terrified these innocent maidens from the New 
Jersey surf cottage. They could not calmly sit in 
range of those dreadful guns that pointed right at 
them. And even Mrs. Waller quaked secretly, and 
heartily rejoiced when it was over. For the girls could 
not be induced to leave until the last gray coat had 
disappeared from view. 

And so the days sped, filled with interest and enjoy- 
ment. The signal officer daily published a most com- 
forting set of ‘‘ probabilities,” and the sun rose clear 
and brilliant over the eastern hills, and nightly sank 
in a rosy glow behind old Fort Putnam. The Hotel 
was gay with bright uniforms, and the guests felt a 
personil sense of pride in the fact that the roof that 
covered them sheltered also the Secretary of War and 
the President of the United States. Our young friends 
were so oppressed with awe and reverence, that they 
were inclined to repel indignantly Sidney’s assertion 
that President Grant was but mortal, and quite like 
ordinary folk. 

At last, examinations were at an end, and signs of 
dawning liberty were visible in the ceuntenances and 
actions of the first class men. Call to quarters had 
lost its dread power. Even tatteo rang out at half 
past nine unheeded by the happy emancipated, who 
stayed to dance after the Band Concert at the hotel. 
Still, the bonds were not quite severed, for the diplo- 
mas were not yet in their possession. 

“To-morrow evening we have our graduating 
parade=the grand climax of which we have so long 
dreamed.”’ 

“ And after that, Sidney, what will you do with your 
pretty uniform?’ asked May. 

“1’ll have it stuffed, and Marion can make 8 mam- 
moth pincushion of it. Isay, Marion, you have no idea 
what a handsome fellow I shall be with a heavy mous- 
tache and side whiskers; and the blue uniform is 80 
becoming!”’ 

‘*He tries his on every day, Miss Keith,” said 
Maurice. 

“Of course I do,” laughed Sidney. 
accustom myself to pockets.” 

A long line of people were assembled under the 
trees, awaiting the final parade of the graduating class. 
And to the music of “The Dashing White Sergeant;” 
they marched out, with heads erect, eyes flashing, and 
a general dashing air that was quite irresistible. 

After the line was formed, the band passed in re- 
view, playing “Home, Sweet Home,” and ‘“ Auld 
Lang Syne,” while tears of happy excitement trem- 
bled in the eyes of many a pretty maiden under the 
maple trees. After the usual manual drill, the adju- 
tant read a lengthy order—the class standing in various 
departments—and then the parade was dismissed. 

Instead of merely the cadet officers forming in line, 
the whole graduating class fell out and marched to 
the front, while the band played “ Ain’t you glad 
you're out of thé wilderness?” 

The commandant made a short farewell speech, 
as they stood with bared heads, and then silently 
shook “hands with each in turn. They passed on 
towards the barracks, and waited until the battalion 
marched by, to the music of “The Girl I left bebind 
me,” and then broke into loud cheers of exultation at 
their own freedom and encouragement to the remain- 
ing prisoners. 

Marion and May and even Mrs. Waller were thrilled 
and enraptured. 


“T am trying te 





“0,” said May, “I am just as glad and proud as I 
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can be to have Sidney graduate so well; but I cannot 
help feeling sorry that this lovely West Point life is at 
an end!”’ 

And her mother sighed und mentally echoed the 
feeling—for now her boy was to move out from the 
safe harbor that for four years had sheltered him, and 
learn to beat back the waves of temptation and dan- 
ger alone. Aad she prayed that he might never sur- 
render to the enemy, but always hold up his head, a 
Onbristian soldier. 

The day dawned fair when the graduates received 
their diplomas. The whole battaliou stood silent 
under the trees in front of the library. They were 
addressed by the Secretary of War and Gen. Sherman, 
and then the President presented to them the blue- 
bound parchment rolls that bad already whitened 
many a day-dream. The ceremony was very impres- 
sive, and all bearts were stirred with enthusiasm and 
full of sympathy for the young officers just commis- 
sioned in their country’s service. 

They then marched to the front of the barracks, 
while the adjutant read the list of the new cadet offi- 
cers. And then, with a wild shout that savored largely 
of boyish eutlawry, the graduates flung their hats in 
the air, tossed them as foot-balls as they fell, and 
rushed into the barracks with heads uncovered and 
ready for the new honors that awaited them. 

That night was celebrated the first grand hop of the 
season. Mrs. Waller and her girls were among the first 
arrivals. Their fresh, young beauty required but 
short time for adornment, and, like two white roses, 
they fluttered and rustled in the evening breeze that 
swept through the flag-draped Mess Hall, quivering 
and restless with the anticipated delight of their first 
cadet hop. Their gallant young escorts had provided 
each with a well-filled card, and from the opening 
waltz until the academy clock struck two they were 
hardly permitted to rest, for Sidney Waller’s pretty 
sister and charming cousin were the undisputed belles 
of the ball. 

The cadets were the mainspring of power of this oc- 
casion. Again the girls realized an overpowering 
preference for gray. The army blue looked grim and 
ordivary in comparison, and then the cadets danced 
so divinely, and were so—so—in short, so much more 
fascinating than the officers! 

The next day was devoted to packing and to little 
farewell walks to favorite haunts. They saw one more 
parade, and the lessened number of the battalion 
seemed quite pathetic. In fact, the girls were begin- 
ning to feel the sadness that always accompanies re- 
action. They sat listening to the music and watching 
those lights on the hills that were to leave a sweet 
memory in their hearts forever. Sidney and Mr. 
Maurice, reduced to an ordinary phase of existence by 
their “ cit’’ clothes and straw hats, looked also on this 
every-day scene with curious sensations. It was all so 
usual and natural, and yet so strangely novel. 

Another little talk on the cool piazza while the re- 
cent happy days “ passed in review,’ another lingering 
look at the dim hills into whose shadows so much 
brightness had vanished, and then Marion and May 
slowly turned away, and early the next morning the 
Powell bore them away from West Point. 


Che Wittle Folks. — 


FATHER JUT-TOOTH. 
By Outve THorve. 


ATHER JUT-TOOTH is a droll fellow who 

lives in the land where the goats climb trees. He 
dresses in a thick suit of ashes, carries his tobacco be- 
hind his ears, and, for ornament, wears the tail of a 
cow. 

His wife wears an apron of skin, with a fringe of 
iron rings and beads and bells; and the largest house 
in the village is a hospital for cows. 

Queer people, did you say? Yes, ghey are queer, 
I must admit; and it would be hard to believe what 
we hear of them only that travelers have seen them 
and written books about them. 

But let me tell you more. He is called Father Jut- 
‘Tooth by the Nubians, because of a singular custom 
his people have of breaking off, or filing to a point, 
the two lower front teeth, thus leaving the upper ones 
to grow out till they are very prominent. Why they 
should think this an improvement upon Nature's way 
of arranging teeth nobody knows; but their fathers 
set the fashion, and they dutifully fullow it. And let 
me tell you that the most savage tribes in Africa are 
4s much slaves to fashion as we; und it is even worse 
with them, because the fashion is not simply the cut 
of clothes, but mutilation of the body, breaking off 
teeth, pressing heads out of shape, stretching the lips 
till they look like a duck’s bill, tattooing new patterns 
in the skin, and boring holes through the flesh. 

Father Jut-Tooth dresses in a suit of ashes, as I said, 
and rubs it well in, so that if he is a poor man, and 
obliged to use wood ashes, he is changed from his na- 
tive bronze color to a fine gray; but if he be rich and 
can afford the luxury of a more expensive sort of 
ashes, he will be a rusty red. The use of the ashes is 
to keep off insects, and for the same purpose he 
sleeps in a bed of the same ashes. 

His favorite ornament, I told you, is the tail of a 
cow; but he does not disdain other tails, such as agoat’s, 

















and the chief of his tribe has quite an assortment of 
tails, with which to vary his dress. 

Then, like all other Africans, he has his ears pierced 
in several places, and iron rings or bars put in. And 
worse than that, his upper lip is pierced, an iron bar 
fitted in, and, as you’ll not be surprised to know, he is 
tatooed in stripes like the rays of the sun, going from 
the top of his nose across his forehead and temples. 

But this singular gentleman is not yet fully dressed. 
He has ivory rings on the upper part of his arms, and 
if he is rich, iron rings or bracelets from elbow to 
wrist, besides immense iron chains, sometimes as many 
as four, around his neck, and fastened on, too, so that 
they cannot be taken off. 

His hair is probably shaved close to his head, though 
& traveler tells of one dandy who had thin hair about 
six inches long, which he had trained with great care, 
till it stood up all over his head in locks, and pointed 
like tongues of flame. The peculiar material which 
he used on it had dyed it of a rusty red color, and the 
observer frankly says he looked like a fiend. 

As for clothes, the les3 said of them the better. He 
calls a man who wears garments, a woman, and the 
German traveler—who, of course, was fully dressed— 
received the ironical name of the “Turkish Lady.” 

This man is a Dinka, and the dress of his wife is about 
as droll as his. To begin with, she nearly equals him in 
iron rings and chains. Her ears, and lips, and nose, 
are as fully decorated as their limited size will allow. 
Her neck bears chains of iron beads shaped like gas- 
pipe cut into bits, strings of wooden balls, cords of 
leather, among the rest, probably, an amulet to keep 
her from harm, made of some verses from the Khoran, 
enclosed in an ornamental leather sheath. This amu- 
let, by the way, she shares with the cows and donkeys 
who, of course, need proteetion also. 

Her apron of skin is heavily fringed with iron rings, 
bells, beads, and such things, and her costume is eom- 
pleted by heavy iron rings on her ankles, which are 
fastened on, and which clank as she walks. A person 
of wealth sometimes wears as much as fifty pounds 
weight of iron all the time. So you see riches have 
their burdens in Africa as well as in America. 

Every Dinka man carries a club a yard long, with a 
knob on the end, which makes it look like an immense 
nail. 

The house of this curious couple is made of bamboo, 
daubed with clay, and the pointed roof of layers of 
straw, supported by branches of atree. This mansion 
—as you may imagine—is not very strong, and will 
last but a few years. 

The great wealth of the Dinkas consists of cows. 
They collect great numbers of them, and take the 
best care of them, with the sole desire of possessing 
great herds. But strange to say, they never kill one 
to eat, though they like beef well enough to eat’ them 
if they die by accident or disease. It is wonderful how 
attached a Dinka is to his cattle. He provides a large 
hospital for the sick ones, and attends them with the 
greatest care. If one dies, he is inconsolable, much 
more so than if he had lost wife or child. When asked 
the useof so many cattle, he replies that it is enough 
to see them do well and look fat. 

As a sign of grief, going into mourning in fact, a 
Dinka wears a cord around his neck, which 1] should 
think must be hard to endure, in addition to the stuff 
already there. 

Like most savages, the Dinka thinks all disease is 
caused by evil spirits, and their doctors are in fact a 
sort of wizard. Their way of proceeding is exceed- 
ingly curious. It is at night to make it more imposing. 
First the doctor begins with a great noise, something 
lfke the cackling of a thousand hens. This he keeps 
up for an hour or two, for the purpose of frightening 
the evil spirit supposed to be in the sick person, and 
compelling it to answer his questions. When it is 
thought to be sufficiently alarmed, the doctor com- 
mences his talk with the spirit, who meekly answers 
all questions, or at least appears to, for the cunning 
doctor is a ventriloquist, and can bring an answer out 
of a post if he likes. He asks the spirit his name, how 
long he has been in bis present quarters, and why he 
has chosen them. When the doctor has exhausted 
these important qnestions, he proceeds to pry into the 
family affairs of the scared spirit, asking about his 
friends, and family. Having thus “ interviewed” the 
uuhappy one as long as he thinks necessary, he goes to 
the woods for the roots which are to drive out the 
intruder, and cure the patient. 

Don’t laugh at the pranks of the poor Dinka doc- 
tor. Quacks—to become known or famous—must 
make a great noise in Africa as well as in America, and 
you must remember he has positively no newspaper 
or fence corner in which to puff himself into fame. 

But I haven’t told you about the goats which climb 
trees. They are really Ethiopian goats, but are so 
fond of the young shoots of trees that they will stand 
upon their hind legs to reach them, and even climb 
into the lower branches, and hang there sprawled out 
in avery awkward way. A traveler tells of seeing 
groups of them standing around a tree on their hind 
legs, and looking like a party of men. 








CARELESS ENG@LIsH.—A lady and gentleman 
were crossing our meadow one cloudy day, when sud- 
denly it began to rain. 

“*Won’t you be kind enough to hoist my umbrella?” 
said the lady. 

“Certainly,” said the gentleman. 

I was astonished at this, for if ‘“ won't’ means any- 





thing at all it means will not; and therefore, accord- 
fug to my translation, the gentleman really had told 
the lady that certainly he would not be kind enongh 
to hoist her umbrella ! 

But no. Even while he spoke he opened that useful 
article and held it gracefully over bis companion. 

“Thank you!” said she earnestly. 

“Not at all,” said he still more earnestly. Andon 
they went. . 

“Why, the fellow flatly contradicted the lady,” said 
Ito myself. ‘“ How outrageous!” 

But no, again, for they were on the best of terms, 
and the lady smiled sweetly at his words. 

Yet the birds tell me that this sort of talk is quite 
usual among genteel human beings.—St. Nicholas. 





AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
By Mrs. S. M. WaisH. 


HAVE lately heard a secret, 
Heard it, too, from truthful lips ; 
Santa Claus, the sly old fellow, 
Makes his “ after-Christmas”’ trips. | 


I’ve been told he has discovered 
Many things that cause lfm pain, 

Discontent and hateful envy— 
Thoughtful love bestowed in vain. 


He has seen his choicest presents 
Torn and broken and defaced ; 

Santa Claus, though rich and lavish, 
Frowns on willful, wicked waste. 


All unseen he watched some children 
In their pleasant home at play 
With the very toys he gave them 
On the Merry Christmas day. 


Johnny's rocking-horse was splendid! 
Gaily decked in red and gold; 
Katy’s doll, as fair a creature 
As a child could wish to hold. 


Johnny's horse was kicked and battered, 
Just because it couldn't neigh ! 

Thought bis papa might have bought him 
Two live horses and a sleigh ! 


Katy wished her doll was larger ; 
Wished its eyes were black, not blue; 

Finally grew vexed and threw it— 
Broke its lovely head in two! 


Santa Claus looked grave and troubled, 
Shook his head and went away; 
“T'll remember this,” he muttered, 
** On another Christmas day !” 


Then he peered in dismal places 
Where he was not wont to go; 
Where the hungry, shivering children 
Never any Christmas know. ° 


And his heart was sad and sorry 
That he could not help them all; 

And he thought ia grief and anger 
Of the broken horse and doll. 


As he took his onward journey, 
He was seen to drop a tear, 

And I'm certain that he whispered, 
“I'll remember this next year !” 


But he has so much to think of, 
And so many things to get, 

Gan’t the Johnnies and the Katies 
Think of it, if he forget? 











A CHARADE. 
The children are my first 
When Christmas day comes merrily. 
When playthings are my second 
Then sounds their laughter cheerily. 
My third’s always a part of time 
As on the fleeting centuries roll. ‘ 
In bleak mid-winter you hear it oft, 


A sort of greeting is my whole. “ Voura,” 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Read Across. Read Downward, 
1. A vowel. 1. A consonant. 
2. An animal. 2. A verb. 
3. Mist. 3. A musical drama, 
4. To wander. 4. Part of the body. 
5. A vowel. 5. A consonant. 


NEMO. 
AN ENIGMA. 

Composed of 10 Letters. 
My 8, 6, 7, 2, is a girl's mame. 
My 3, 9, 8, 1, 6, 3, 8, is a county in Maine, 
My 1, 6, 7, 8, isan article of food. 
My 3, 4, 6, 8, isan animal. 
My whole is one of the United States. MAROLA, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 16. 
An Historical Enigma.—“ Extended empire, like expanded gold, 
exchanges solid strength for feeble splendor.” 
An Arithmetical iene and + arto 
2% and 1k—4. 
4 added to 7 makes 11. 
A Double Acrostic.— 


in 
iviere Du Lou 
ass 


uterp 
—Bret HARTS and EDGAR A. Pos. 


A Square Word.— 


Set pisanw 
ROU HP OCs 


oi ee 
tac 
a7 


Hope 
<on> 
Pom 
eu 
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“Not only the ablest and! best, but, as we sup- 
.pose, the most popular, of American_reiigious 
~ periodicals.”—The Nation. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


An Unsectarian, Independent Weekly News- 
paper, with attractions for every 
Member of the Household. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 





This peper has been able, through its growing 
prosperity year after year, to gathera select and 
popular list of contributors, familiar to all readers 
of the best literature of the day. It is conducted 
by a corps of skilled journalists, under the im- 
mediate direction and guid of Mr. Beech 


It is a Religious Paper, using the Bible 
not as an armory for theological warfare, but as a 
storehouse of spiritual food and refreshment. 


It is a News Paper, giving each week 
a compact, terse review of events in the Church 
and the World, both in America and abroad; a 
digest of new points of Interest in Educational, 
Scientific and Sanitary matters. 


It is a Story Paper. It always has in 
progress a popular Serial, having now under way 
Mrs. Stowe’s new novel,“ We and Our Neighbors.” 
Besides serials, the paper is constantly brightened 
by a succession 6f capital Short Stories by favorite 
writers, some of them Illustrated. 


It is a-BRaper for Thinkers. Men 
interested in ‘the great topics of the day—Relig- 
ion, History, Seience, Politics, Finance, Sociology, 
Reform—wiit here find carefully prepared editorial 
and contributed articles. 


It is a Literary Paper, giving much 
attention to “ Books and Authors,” reviewing all 
books worthy of note, and keeping before its read- 
ers fresh literary information. It takes interest, 
also, in matters of Art, of Music, and generally in 
all that elevates and refines. 


It is a Home Paper. From the first 
there has been a special aim to win for the paper 
a welcome in Families ; and, among other matters, 
particular pains have been taken to have the 
Household constantly represented by special ar- 
ticles, with a succession of papers treating of mat- 
ters that every Housekeeper is interested in. It 
has also every week an especial provision of Sto- 
ries, Poems, attractive articles, ingenious Puzzles, 
and other things for the young folks. In short, 


IT IS A FAMILY PAPER. 


During the ensuing year the CHRISTIAN UNION 
will introduce a new feature, and give 


Illustrated Articles 


in the first number of every month. These num- 
bers will contain some new original article—Fic- 
tion — Poetry — Science — Architecture — Music — 
Landscape Gardening, etce.—from able writers. 
lUuustrated, aptly and brilliantly. The subscription, 


ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 


With the paper is presented to the subscriber 
one.of the following 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS: 


1. Marshall’s magnificent steel plate known as 

“The Household Engraving of Washing- 
» ten’’—a work which instantly placed Mr. Marshall 
in the front rank of the world’s engravers. 

2. Marshall’s large and superbly engraved steel 
plate, ** The People’s Portrait of Lincoln.’ 
This striking portrait of the “ Martyr-President ” 
was, with the ‘“‘ Washington,” sent by Mr. Mar- 
shall to Dore, the great French artist. who was so 
impressed that he begged Mr. Marshall to engrave 
one of his pictures, calling him “the undoubted 
master of his art.” 

3. ‘*The Lord is Risen,” a choice French 
reproduction in oil-chromo of a painting of an 
“Easter Cross” wreathed with spring flowers— 
emblems of the Resurrection. This large chromo 
Sells for $5, and is really a beautiful pieture. 

4. **Our Boys; The Dinner, and the Nap,”—a 
pair of French oil chromos after.Mrs. Anderson's 
admirable child-pictures—for which she has a true 
genius. These are pretty companions for the 
-earlierand even more popular pair, known as 

5. *‘@ur Girls ; Wide Awake and Fast. Asleep,” 
of which we have sent out more than 180,000 pairs 
‘to. American homes, and which are still given to 
subscribers. 

~Of these, Nos. 2, 3, 4 and § will be delivered 
post-paid by mail on receipt, by the Publishers, of 
50 cents from the subscriber, to defray expenses. 

No. 1 will be sent on receipt of 25 ceuts for 
packing and mailing. 


Postage 


On the Paper, as required by the new U. 8. Law, 
must be prepaid in New York, instead of at the 
subscriber's post-office. To all subscription 
moneys, therefore, add 20 Cents for postage. 

Specimen Copies, giving Club Rates, etc., sent on 

."Feceipt of 2 cents for postage. 

Our New Illustrated Premium Circular, showing 
ak the choice premiums offered canvassers, will be 
sent on application ; also Terms for Agents and 
Cash Commissions. 

N.B.—All remittances must be made in check, 
raft on New York, Registered Letter, or (best of 

~all) Postal Money Order. 


Ea Ourrency is mailed at the risk of the sender. 3 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





' GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 





A GREAT SALE OF 


FURS. 


PETER STEWART, 
No. 162 BOWERY, 


4 
one of the oldest and best-established houses in New York, will sell, on account of the late- 


ness of the season, his immense stock of FINE FURS at prices that will surprise and please. 
A cordial invitation is given to examine his stock. 

He will offer CHILDREN’S WHITE FUR CAPS, with Head, Wing and Ear Laps, at 38c.» 
50c., and the very best 60c. MISSES’ DRESS WHITE FUR HATS, handsomely trimmed with 
white, pink, and bluo Satin, $1.37, worth $3. 

WHITE SETS—Muff, Boa, and Box—at 90c, and up ; and CHILDREN’S WHITE SACQUES 
at $3.75 and up. 

LADIES’ BLACK MARTEN,<LYNX, and ALASKA SABLE MUFFS, from $2 up. 

LADIES’ WHITE SETS—Mufl, Boa, and Box—$2.50 and up; Four and Five-striped River 
Mink Muffs, $2 and up; and Real Mink Muffs (warranted), $6 and up. 

REAL ASTRACHAN, NUTRIA, and IMITATION SEAL SACQUES, $15 and up. Russian 
Sable, Seal, Grebe, Royal Ermine, Imitation Seal, and all other fashionable Furs at really at- 
tractive prices. 

SEAL CAPS.—A Splendid line of Real Seal Caps, Ladies’ and Missés’, from $2.50 to $9 
Those at $9 have high crowns and double bands, same as sold in other stores from $15 to $18. 
Imitation Seal, finest qualities, $1.50, $1.75, and $1.90. A few Gents’ Fine Real Seal Caps, $7.50 
to $9, high-crowned and double banded. A Magnificent lot of Real Genuine Seal Sacques, 
from $65 to $135 for our very best. By sending measurement we will guarantee a good fit. 

All kinds of Furs altered and repaired in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 





A Large Stock of Millinery Goods and Fancy Goods. 
KID GLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-Button Gloves, 75c. Excellent quality in White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shades, 90c. and $1. Three-Button, $1.15. Has no equal. Only 
try one pair and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES $2.10, or $8.40 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST $1 GLOVES $2.87, or $11.50 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 


GLOVES SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


Umbrellas in Great Variety and Very Cheap. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 BOWERY, between Broome and Spring Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3113 Grand St., N. Y. 
HAPPY NEW YiAR! 


(WHEN IT COMES.) 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


NEW LINES OF WRITING DESES, T5c., $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50. 
WORK BOXES, 50c., T5e., $1, $1.50. 
FINER DO., $1.75, $2, $2.23, $2.50, $2.75 to $15. 
LOT OF GLOVE BOXES, 25c., 50c., 75c., $1, $1.50. 
VIENNA AND RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS—UNUSUAL VARIETY. 
LEATHER SATCHELS, 50c., 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50 to $7.50. 
HUNDREDS OF PORTEMONNAIES at 25c., 35c. and Se.—Unusuaily Low. 


Clearing Feathers and Flowers. 
CLEARING ALL OUR STOCK OF 


CARRIACES, SLEICHS, 


FURS. FURS. 


CHILDREN’S SETS, 75c., $1, $1.25, up. 

REAL MINK SETS, $6.50, $10, $28, up. 

REAL SEAL SETS, from $15 to $00. 

REAL SEAL SACQUES, $55, $75 to $250. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY SEAL-SKIN CAPS, at $1.50, $2.5, up. 
_ FINE FUR ROBES, $15, $20, $50. 

WHITE CONEY CAPS, WITH EAR TABS AND WING, 3ic. each. 

MEN’S BLAL-SKIN GLOVES, from $3.50 to $5, up. 


RIDLEY & SON, 





TOYS, ETC. 


E. 


P. §.—Our Store will remain open every Evening during the week until 9 P.M, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% Grand, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Sts., NewYork. 


NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS 


FoR 


LADIES AND CENTLEMEN 


AT 


‘WILSON & CREIC, 


No. 771 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF 9ru ST. 
ENORMOUS REDUCTION IN 


CLOAKS AND COSTUMES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


ANT PARIS PATTERN COSTUMES, im- 
portea t for our DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 
or ideas, at Jess than haif their cost. All these 
are very rich and stylish. 


Unheard-of Bargains 


in unmade Paris embroidered heavy double CASH- 
MERE POLONAISES, TABLIERS, JACKETS, &c. 
A large lot reduced to ‘$25, formerly $00. Also Paris 
embroidered Beaver Cloth JACK 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Furnishing Goods. 


CLOSING OUT, 


regardless of cost, of all the elegant goods in the 
‘ ' 

Laces and Embroideries Department. 

wai enme New-Year’s Presents, as REAI, 
ND_ POINT APPLIQUE HANDKER- 

CHIEFS, LACE BARBES COLLARS CAPES and 

tus: FULESW GEIS SLLK '2tES BOWS 

RUFFS, etc. . = 
{BOUDIER’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


of all kinds, at remarkably low prices. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN are respectfully in- 
vited to examine our stock, as the bargains in Ythe 
different departments are too numerous to mention 
in an advertisement. Our goods will be found most 
liberally reduced, offering a rare chance pur- 
chase fine goods at a low price. 





WILSON & CRIEC. 


H. O'NEILL &COQO., 
827 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


on Mond Dec. 28, to close out 
our entire stock at an 


immense Sacrifice. 
SASH RIBBONS. 


GREATEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED. 
500 pieces 7-inch Gros-Grain, all silk, Navy Blue, 
sens rown, Garnet, etc., etc., 70c. per y: 3; worth 


10 cartons Ctneh Navy Blue, oat Bowe. Gar 
net. me ete., at per yard; wo r yar 
Pig zee $inch Black Gros-Grain, all silk, $1.25; 


worth $ 
Soft Silk Sashes, three yards long, $2.9; worth 
.50. Roman Sashes. 


TRIMMINC RIBBONS. 


wn agen Nos. 12 and 16 Gros-Grain, aH siik, at 
r 
1 cartons Black Gros-Grain, Nos. 12 and 16, 26c. 


r yar 
we have now the est and most complete 
A. 3 of Ribbons in the city, and the cheapest. 


500 doz. FELT HATS, 
In Drab, Black, Blue, Brown, and Tan foes which 


must be sold -" at $75c. to os 10; worth $1t 
Silk Velvet Hats, $2.60; finest quality made. 


LACES. 





will 





Will offer on Monday, Dec. 238, 
2,00 POINT LACE OLLARS. 
= at T5c.; cost to import 95% tr 


200 at $1; cost to import 
1,500 at $1.50 to $5; pty ty #10 to #30. 
Greatest bargains ever offered in the Lace trade. 


GULPURB, THREAD, VALENCIENN POINT, 
7 POINT APPLIQ i” ‘ 


RUFFLIN GS. 


rma Bee line of Ruffings in the city, and at the 
wes 
Novelties in in Crepe de Chene and Organdie 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 
Children’s Velvet and Lace Hats. 


VELVETS. 


$1.90; Feduced from $2.25. 

; reduced from $2.75. 
65 ; reduced from $3.7. 
AVY BLUE, SEAL BROWN. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


Will offer on Monday, Dec. 28, 
500 doz. Crepe de Chene Ties A 25e. ; ; formerly 00c, 
1,000 doz. Fancy Ties, 25c.; worth S0c. 


SILK MUFFLERS. 


200 doz. White Silk Mufflers, Fr Age orth T5e. 

a 2s. White Silk Muftiers, S5c.; sdld elsewhcra 
a! 

1,000 doz. Fancy and Bordered, from 9c. to $5. 


KID GLOVES. 
100 doz. Green Kid Gloves, 45c.; formerly sold 


100 doz. Blue Kid Gloves, 45c.; formerly sold 
at at se purple Kid Gloves, 45c.; formerly sold 


ALL TWO BUTTONS. 
2,000 doz. Kid Gloves, » 4 buttons, $1.20. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


Ostrich and Fancy Feather Trimming, in black 
and colors, for Hats and 


InP pieseast 
pl eces, 
25 pieces, 
N 


As wetre Gs siermined to "reat son, Can immmenes 
we ie u 

Stock before © will offer Special 
Bargains in ai cee ar de 


H. O'NEILL, 





327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


j 


i 
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From Monday, Dee. 21, to Saturday, 
Dec. 2%. 


Wall Street Topics.—The Congress left finan- 
cial uffairs in a condition which was unanticipated 
until a few days before the adjournment. The 
substance of the Resumption Bill passed by the 
Senate is given elsewhere. The near approach of 
the holidays was the signal for greater ease in the 
money market, and money may be had on Govern- 
ment collaterals at very low rates. Little is doing 
in commercial paper, and the lull will probably 
continue until after the Ist of January. The Bank 
of England maintains its discount rate at 6 per 
cent., although it has, as reported by cable, gained 
£187,000 in specie during the week. The Bank of 
France, too, guined 1,179,000 francs in specie. The 
total export of gold from Nov. 1st to Dec. 26th was 
$13,219,028, and it is said that half, or more than 
half, that amount in U. 8. bonds has been brought 
home during the same period. 

Government Bonds,—A rise of fully one per 








0 
cent. has taken place on the denominations whose 


interest is payable in gold in January. The de- 
mand in this market is quite equal to the supply, 
and foreign bankers are not very anxious to dis- 
pose of their stock. Insurance companies and 
savings banks are among the chief buyers. 

The highest quotations duripg the week were 


as follows: 
Bee. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1, 118% 113% 13 113% te 13% 
dede E : : 
ag 3 peel rik 117% «I7%e«TKRC=CE CBG 
8 in Wie 121% 121 Ha 23° 
“7968, 113% 118% «1% MBE 114% 
* \ iis 15 115% S&S 116% 
eS iT UT 117% 117% 3 118 
6s §-20e.1n. ep.'05, 119% 1 19 2% ms 3 BI 
Sy ON IR I HS ig 
as Hee 14% 14% 20S (115 





44 ° 

ng ing Lii% 17% H 

Gold.—The price of gold has not fluctuated 
greatly during the week, though the closing quota- 
tions on Saturday were the highest recorded. The 
Treasury sold $500,000 on Thursday, receiving bids 
for $2,565,000. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 


a ies. ee. Dee. Des. Dee. 
DOE .ccnscccecscs 


Sela cna i i WS eh 


State Bonds.—Active operations have ee for 
the most part limited to Tennessees, with some 
scant dealings in Virginias and North Carolinas. 
In the State last named the Legislature has passed 
a joint resolution providing for commissioners to 
meet and consult with bond-holders some time in 
January. 

Railroad Bends.—As a rule, the market has 
been strong, w an advance of 1 @ 2 per cent. in 
the popular M4 “The Central Pacifics and Union 
Pacifics nage been largely deait in, and both kinds 
are higher. 

Stocks, "ete.—The market was reasonably firm 
during the greater part of the week, but w ened 
somewhat at the close, owing probably to the in- 
tervention of a holiday. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Dec. Dec. Dige. Deo. 





21. > 26. 
N.Y.C.&H.R....100K 100¥ Wl 100% 3; a 
Harlem......... 130) «O17 127% 130 : aoe 
Erie 27 $ 27% 

% : 8034 
% : 2354 
% 2 4655 
‘4 : 6054 
% >: wix 
: are 
ee 
Mis 30% 316 x $ 
Central of N. J. 108'¢ 1084 108 = =:107 = Wk 
Del., L. & W....109 103% 1s 10 S pie 
Han & St.Jos.. 25 25% mW 25% 
en weciis.. 34 8535 35% «(Bh ° 3536 
anama..... ... 115 1u4 116 cont ° 115 
Western UnTelx8l1X¥ 8 804 9x $ 78% 
or “eer - 5% 34 Mii «33% : 34 
do 44\¢ 44 45 wy 45 
3% BIN 36 
me LIT «TSX OC... 117% 
& & & > 62K 
82 82 82 : 4 





Exchange. Nominal np te atthe ‘close of 
the week were a 
day: 








London prime bankers.. asenel 86 4.3000503 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 





U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and regis- 
tered, all denominations, bought and sold; 
also gold coupons, and American and foreign 
gold and silver coin. Mercantile collections 
made, and approved accounts received from 
Banka, Savings Banks, Corporations, and in- 
dividuals ; also U. 8. registered interest, cou- 
pons, and dividends collected for correspond- 
ents and others out of town, and promptly 
remitted for, or placed to credit subject to 
draft. All marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold -on commission. Every 
branch of our business has our personal at- 
tention,*and any desired information will 
always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 
‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


8. 396 & 398 C CANAL | ST. corner Laight. 

Opena daly —_ 10 se end 
Assets—Over ah “Milivon Dollars. 
— Dol 


Burpius—Over 3 Eight H 
EDeposite ‘ono or cent, Ingers ee fe interest 
N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 
tary. 





G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secre 


, BICKLING & ce. fankers and Brokers, 
Yori 
Mak Hections i Eure} le 
me co) 8 in pe. Issue Drafts. Bey, 


on Comm 
_sotormat sent to any address. 








George Opdyke & Co., 


BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


{2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 
f the 4 many years business have never 

y the interest promptly semi- 
ork drafts. Le * the panic 
nA other cooustetes tagsed ou arm mort- 
gages were vale gone ptly. e get pda, from the 
Atlantic to the river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


OFFICE OF 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


43 Milk Street, Boston. 


An exverlence of many years in the Collection 
business has placed at our disposal a tried corps of 
Lawyers, in whose —, and integrity we can 
Pp he utmost confiden 

Our Associates in various oitas do a large and 
successful business in this lin 
red to attend to collections in the 
United States, Canada or Eurepe. 

Any business entrusted to our care shall receive 
our best attention, and proceeds will be accounted 
for promptly. 


JOHN McKILLOP & CO. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST., N. Y. 

















Hats and Bonnets. 


CLEARING FELT FLATS Lic. each. 


CLEARING FINE FUR FELT HATS at Wec., 6c. 
each. 


CLEARING FINEST FELTS at T5c. 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets at $1 each up. 


1,000 Pieces of Sash Ribbens, 
18c., 20c. and 25c. per yard. 


Another Lot 7-inch GROS GRAIN, W0c., 5c. 


HOLIDAY COODS. 


LACE COLLARS, SETS, and BARBES 50c. on the 
dollar. 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 


LADIES’ PLAIN HEMMED,) Made up in fancy 
HEMSTICH INITIAL, § boxes of }sdoz. each, 


at 7ic., 88c., $1, up to $2 75 the bar. 
CLEARING SILK HANDKERCHIEFS at 35c., 40c.. 
45c., 60c., 70c., and 85c. each. 
LADIES’ SILK SCARFS at 25c., 50c., 75c. 
Less than half the usual prices, 


Gents’ Furnishing Department. 


SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 50c., 75c. $1, up. 
SILK MUFFLERS, 35c., 45c., 50c., 75c., up. 
BARGAINS IN HOSIERY—Inspect. 


KID GLOVES. 


“ LOUIS” 1-Button, at 45c. 


“ MONOGRAM ” 2-Buttons, 
« OPERAS” White and Black, }%¢- Pair. 


3-Buttons, PARTI COLORS, $1 10 pair. 
4-Buttons, PARTI COLORS, $1 25 pair. 
6-Buttons, PARTI COLORS, $1 65 pair. 
2-Butten EDWARD, $1 10 pair. 
2-Button NEILSON Glove, 6éc. pair. 


CENTLEMEN. 





a a ~ a ” 1 Butten, $1 patr. Operas, White: 
an 
” Bong mq 2 Button, $125 pair, Operas, White, 
an 
“MONOPOL,” Real Kid, #150, and $175 
“ EDWi RD,” pair. 


Lined Kids, Fur Tops, 85c., $1, $1 25, $150 up. 


GENT’S 
SILK BEAVER DRESS HATS, 


HOLIDAY SHAPES, 


$3 50, $4. $4 50, $5, $6. 

FINE FELT HATS, $1, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, wp. 
BERLIN WORSTEDS. 

SLIPPER PATTERNS, 50c., 75c., $1. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND 8T., 
62, 4, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN 8T. 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 





Grand St. Cross-Town line of Cars passes the 
door, and connects with every city car and stage 
route going north and south, Six minutes’ re 
from the corner of Broadway, 


New Year’s Cifts. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


Fifty Gases of Fresh and 
Seasonable 


DRESS GOODS, 


Including FULL LINES of MOURNING 
FABRICS, at the EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES of 20c., 25c., 30c., and 35c. per 
yard upward, about ONE-HALF LAST 
YEAR’S PRICES. 

ONE CASE OF CAMELS’ HAER SUIT- 
INGS, fully 54 inches wide, in colors of 
Dark Blue, Prune, Seal Brown, Gros Vert, and 
Black, at the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of 
$1. 25 per yard; good value for $2. 


They will also REPLENISH ALL THEIR 


FANCY STOCKS 


OF INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 
LACES AND LACE GOODS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
EMBROIDERIES, ETC., ETC. 








JUST RECEIVED A BEAUTIFUL AS- | 


SORTMENT OF PARIS TRIMMED 
Fichus, Setts, Cuffs, Undergarments. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF POINT GAZE 
AND APPLIQUE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
BARBES. 

ROUND AND EMPRESS SHAPED COL= 
LARS, Etc., Etc., AT PRICES LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF those of the past two years. 

ALSO, SOME OF THE MOST COSTLY 


Lace Articles, Laces, Flounces, Etc., 
EVER IMPORTED. 


THE LAST CASE OF CHOICE PARISIAN 


Bon-Bons 


IN SATIN SACKS and ELEGANT ORNA- 
MENTAL BOXES. PRICES EXTREMELY 
LOW. 


Sacques, Dresses. 


They will ALSO OPEN a case,of EXTRA 
RICH VELVET and BEAVER CLOTH POL- 
ONAISE AND SACQUES SPLENDIDLY 
EMBROIDERED with Silk and Jet, $20 each 
and upward. 

A FULL ASSORTMENT of READY-MADE 
SILK POPLIN and MOHAIR DRESSES, 

SILK DRESSES from $45, each, up- 
ward. 

POPLIN DRESSES from $12, each, 
upward. 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, DE- 
CIDED BARGAINS. 


FURS. 
A VERY EXTENSIVE STOCK of SEAL 


SKIN SACQUES AND OTHER CHOICE 
FURS, ETC., ETC. 


Their Friends, Customers, Strangers, and 
residents of neighboring cities are respect- 
fully invited to pay them a visit. No IM- 
PORTUNITY to PURCHSE. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth 
and Tenth Streets, 








_FLOWERS, SEEPS, é&e. 















20 FINE VERBENAS FOR $1. 


Any of the following named plants sent by mall, 
ge paid, at luceniseach. Any three sorts tor 
cents, or fifteen od $I. He order received for 
8. Fuchsias, Gerauiums {Deuble 
Zonale, Scented and Ivy), Begonias, Carhatious 
inks, Calceolareas, Basket Plants, Age ‘ratums, 
butilon, Achyranthus, Coleus, Cannas, Chrysan- 
hemu! Hardy Phlox, Cuphea, Kupatorcums 
tevias, Feverfew, He liotroi 8, Heterocentrum, 
Libonia, Mahernia, ’Pilea, Smilax, Double Petunias, 
lanum Capsicastrum, Veronicas. Ono packet As- 
T, Balsam, Petunia, Phlox and Verbena for 2 
nts. My Nlustrated Catalogue of New Plants 
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i Our CATALOGUE. 
— eee 1875, of a 


| FRESH SHEDS Pure 


| 
| WESTERN GROWN. 
| 








Send your name to the largest 
SEED FARMERS 


IN THE WEST. } 





| Rr eca Rockford, Ti. 


GEO. 8S. HASKELL & CO., | 











ILLUSTRATED 


ral Almanac 


AND 







1875 

VEGITABLE 

FLOWS? & FIELD 

Seeds, Plants, 
., Ere. 


*,* Sent free on 
application. 






DETROIT SEED co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

















SEEDS for: 


1875. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York, 


Will mail to applicants, free of charge, their New 
Catalogues of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
. FIELD SZEDS, 
. TREE SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
SPRING BULBS, 

&e., &e., &e. 


1875._POSTPAID—$1.60, 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Su- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED. {@ Send ten cents for a 
Sample Number. Subscribe NOW, and get the 
last two numbers of this year FREE! 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 














Do y Are Accompaniments Difficult? - 
Seventy favor Nome Songs with 
YOU |_| Fasy cocpmnpaninents. bound in 
20 pages sheet music ping,aoms F 
SING 7? | by mail prepaid on receipt of $1.2 





R. G. REYNOLDS & CO., 1263 Broadway, N:Y: 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


FURS. 


KF. BOOSS & 


BROTTHER, 


449 Broadway, through to 26 Mercer Street, 


Have onsnea a Retail Department, and will offer forthe next Sixty Days a full and well-selected As- 
rtment of Furs at excecdingly Low Prices. SEALSKIN SACQUES a Specialty. 


F. BOOSS & BROTHER, 


449 BROADWAY and 26 MERCER 8T 


Sole Manufacturers of the Patent LeGant Muff. 





AN EVANGELICAL 


NEWSPAPER. 


var \fouK 





Evangelical, Non-Sectarian, Non-Sectional. 


° T. DE WITT TALMAGE, ne 


ONE OF HIS SERMONS EACH WEEK. 
A choice of two beautiful Premiums, HENDSCHEL’sS Twelve Gena, or LANDSEER’S Chromo, The 


Twin Lambs. 


the new Serial Story by JENNIE DowLiIna DE W 

will oo $3 25. 0 ‘We prepa, aioe F eames 
rem um “25. e cay 

D oe postag' 


J.B. tmomPson, DD. 
SEND PosTAL CARD FOR SAMPLES. 


ADRIFT AND ANCHORED, 


.is begun in the Holiday Number. Back n 
.00 per annuum without premium. “Wick 


Ei penerally adapted to please and to profit all classes of people.”—REYV. 


HORATIO C. KINC, Punsener 


2 Chambers St., New York. 





THE ONLY LIVE-STOCK PAPER. | 


Published CHICACO. 


The National Live-Stock Journal, ,Pud!'shod CHICAGO. 





Reductions to Clubs, 


PER in the United States forme "92.1 evoted to Live: Beech. 3 It aie all about Breeding, Feeding, etc. 
erms— 


inclading DAIRYING. 
Spccimens Free. 


Dee EO Ww includ eT a & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ils. 


-——+ + 
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Farm and Garden. 


VEGETABLE 1NSECT-EATERS. 


UCH interest has arisen within a few years 
eoncerning certain plants which seem to re- 
verse the usual erder of vegetable life by consuming 
insects and bits of avimal matter through tlfeir leaves 
and flowers instead of through their roots. Mr. Dar- 
win hasinvestigated theseand corresponded about'them 
with his usual patience and thoroughness, in the hope 
that thereby some light might be thrown upon his 
favorite views of evolution. Herr Roth in Germany, 
M. Zeigler in France, and American botanists from 
Dr. Asa Gray through the list have given more or less 
attention to the subject. 

The genera thus far known as insectivorous are eight 
in number: Cephalotus, Darlingtonia, Dionza, Drose- 
ra, Heliamphora, Nepenthes, Pinguicula, and Sarra- 
cenia. Of these, Darlingtonia, Dionwa, Drosera, and 
Sarracenia have been most carefully watched. So far 
as is known, Ellis, an American botanist and collector, 
who lived near a hundred years ago, was the first to 
notice that the entrapping of insects by Diongea was 
anything more than accidental. These observations 
and some others that were made about the same time 
were published in the transactions of the Linnean So- 
ciety in 1815, but did not then attract much attention, 
being generally discredited by botanists. 

The observations of Mrs. Mary Treat, of Vineland, 
New Jersey, are the most recent as well as among the 
most thorough that have been made on these curious 
plants. They were laiely published in the Tribune. 
In the moath of May last she received from Dr. Wood, 
of Wilmington, N. C., some thirty fine specimens of 
the Dionea muscipula, and placed them at once in 
separate pots, numbering each and keeping a careful 
diary from the outset. 

Wheu an insect is entrapped a slimy secretion be- 
gins to ooze from the inside of the leaf, and in a day 
or two envelopes the insect’s body. After a period of 
several days the insect disappears with the exception, 
perhaps, of some hard parts, which are ejected, and 
the leaf re-opens, if it is healthy, to receive another 
victim. Such being the modus operandi in general 
terms, Mrs. Treat proceeded to make more careful ob- 
servations. She found that the leaves and plants dif- 
fered greatly in their powers of assimilation. Some 
leaves were unable to digest even a single fly, while 
others disposed of three successively, but never could 
manage afourth. When a leaf has done its duty in 
contributing nutriment to the parent stem, it dies and 
is replaced by another or others. The leaves were not 
restricted to a uniform diet. Mrs. Treat tested them 
with beetles, spiders (gf the daddy-long-legs variety), 
ete., and even sat for some two hours with her little 
finger in one of the leaves. This last experiment was 
unsatisfactory, as for some reas« : her nerves refused, 
much to her regret, to let her remain a prisoner long 
enough to be even partially «igested. The leaf had, 
however, begun to exude its digestive fluid as if it 
would have been quite pleased with a human victim 
had it been big enough. Beetles and other hard- 
winged insects were digested by some of the strouger 
leaves, the operation requiring in +: »me cases as mueh 
as two weeks. The strongest plant in the collection 
caught in all forty insects between May and October, 
and digested most of them, but this was accomplished 
by successive sets or relays of leaves. Insects remoy- 
ed after two or three hours of confinement sometimes 
recovered, but if they were left long enough to become 
covered with the slimy secretion they always died, 
although in some cases the secretion was carefully 
washed off. Such in brief are some of Mrs. Treat’s 
conclusions. 

In the case of Drosera, natives of the Northern 
States, she found that while the leaves would close 
over bits of beef and thé like, they would take no 
notice of dry mineral substances, and seemed doubt- 
fal about fruit. If, however, a fly were fastened 
within say half an inch of a leaf, it would begin to 
reach toward it and usually made fast within two 
hours. 

Mr. Darwin has found that the digestive secretion 
has an acid reaction like that of the gastric juice of 
animals, a discovery which doubtless gave him great 
satisfaction. He likewise thought that he proved the 
existence of nerve points in the bristles which border 
the edges of the leaves. Other observers who are dis- 
ciples of the evolutionists have noticed electrical cur- 
rents induced by the closing of the traps, such as 
follow muscular action in animals. 

Some of the genera referred to, such, for instance, as 
Sarracenia, have tube-like leaves lined with inward 
— bristles. These leaves are baited with a 
sweetish fluid which attracts wingless insects within 
the tube, and they are unable to climb out. So, also, 
winged insects encounter the introverted hairs in 
their efforts to escape. and they too fall into the little 
pool of deadly fluid at the bottom of the tube. Of 
this tubular structure, also, are Darlingtonia, Nepen- 
thes and Cephalotus. The other genera enumerated 
at the beginning of this r have leaves which roll 
themselves together, wit eir prey inside, or are di- 
vided in two parts, like a clam-shell, these remaining 
wide open when ready for a victim, but closing firmly 
together and interlacing the marginal spines, which, 
according to Darwin, may be rudimentary nerve- 


—_— as soon as an insect alights on the sensitive 
oat full account of ge a plants ey be found 

r. James Hogg’s admirable r, the American 
Gardenfor December, —s_|. a : 
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Publishers’ Department. 


NEw YORK, DECEMBER 30, 1874. 














EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPBR; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Publishers of the CHRISTIAN UNION take 
pleasure in introducing to the advertising patrons of 
the paper Mr. W. A. Fircn as the Manager of its Ad- 
vertising Department. Mr. Fitch is already well 
known to many of our friends from his fifteen years’ 
connection with our prosperous neighbor, the Agri- 
culturist, and he will doubtless soon be familiar to all 
of our customers, whose number, we trust, he may 
largely increase, to their profit, his own, and that of 
the CHRISTIAN UNION. 











MARSHALI’S “LINCOIN” @ 


HERE have been so many urgent requests 
from subcribers that we would set a price on 
Marshall’s splendid engraving of “ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN”’ with a single year’s subscription to the Curis- 
TIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPtT (instead of the “ two 
years’ subscription ”’ to either, or the ‘‘ double subscrip- 
tion”? to both for which we offered it), that we have 
decided to offer it, delivered free, for a single subscrip- 
tion to either periodical at $3.50 (inclnding U. 8. legal 
postage, $3.70.) 


THE TRIAL TRIP. 


HOEVER, not now a subscriber, sends 

75 cents, with full name, address, etc., will 
receive the CHRISTIAN Usron for 3 months, free ‘of 
Postage ;—no premium, of course. 

If after this trial the subscriber wishes to subscribe 
for the full year, it may be done by forwarding $2.25 
(balance of the annual subscription price), 15 cents for 
U. 8. Postage for the rest of the year, and such sum 
for Premium, mounting, and postage, as may be re- 
quired. 

Only, if you renew, do it before your name is dropped 
from the list, as it will be, promptly, at the end of the 
three months if you don’t renew. 














RENEW NOW! 

We beg to remind our subscribers that both their 
interest and that of the Publishers will be best served 
if subscribers will forward immediately the money for 
the renewal of* their subscriptions to the CHRISTIAN 
Unton and PiymovutH Potpit, for 1875. If left until 
late, the accumulation of business will cause delay. 














THINGS WORTH HAVING. 


EAD the list of Premiums sent out three weeks 

-v ago. If you haven’t got one, send to us for it ; 
read it carefully ; decide what you want, and then 
goto work. You will not only confer a favor on 
those you induce to subscribe, but do yourself, 
and the CHRISTIAN UNION newspaper, a substan- 
tial service. 

Read the List. You will be sure to find some- 
thing you particularly want. 

If you cannot avail yourseif of any of these 
offers, do us the favor to place the supplement in 
the hands of some one who can. . 

To each of our subscribers, new or old, is of- 
fered, on terms elsewhere to be found, a choice 
among our picture premiums, for an account of 
which, and of the new attractions of the paper 
itself for next year, see the article entitled ** For 
1875,” 

The paper itself has no new promises or pro- 
spectus to make as to its teachings. It will werk 
in the same lines in the future as it has in the past, 
striving only more effectively to advance the prin- 
ciples of living Christianity, to which it has been 
devoted from the first. If it shall come to every 
family, bringing sunlight, good nature, the cheer 
of Christian hope, and the joy of pure love, it 
will in part, at least, fulfill the wishes of its con- 
ductors, 








A CORRECTION. 


In the Illustrated Premium Supplement, sent 
out recently, there are two errors. The price of Cake 
Basket (premium No. 12) is given at $12, and is offered 
for 9 subscriptions; it should have been $9, to be sent 
for? subscriptions. The price of Ice Pitcher (premium 
No. 10) is given at $15, and is offered for 12 subscrip- 
tions; it should have been $23, to be sent for 18 sub- 
scriptions. We will, however, send for twelwe subscrip- 
tions a $15 Ice Pitcher of precisely the same quality, 
but of a different pattern from that shown in the illus- 
tration, 





FOR 1875! 


hye CHRISTIAN UNION has from the beginning 
aimed to be a welcome family visitor, and the thou- 
sands of letters received every year from subscribers, 
who, writing for the business of acknowledging receipt 
of their premium pictures, take pains to say how 
much they enjoy and prize the paper, bring constant 
evidence that it has won a warm welcome in multi- 
tudes of households. 

Besides Mr. Beecher’s general direction of the paper,. 
and his editorial contributions, and “ Lecture Room 
Talks” (Ellinwood’s reports of his familiar prayer- 
meeting discourses), the “ CHRrIsT1AN UNION” offers 
its readers a wealth of other attractions. It always 
has under way a story by some favorite author, hay- 
ing thus far published serially Mrs. Stowe’s “ My Wife 
and I,” Miss Alcott’s “Work,” Edward Eggleston’s 
“Circuit Rider,” and Robertson Gray’s “ Brave 
Hearts,” and having now in course Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s new novel, “ We and Our Neighbors,” 
—a most charming specimen of her best style. The 
story has been running since last May, and to all new 
subscribers to the paper before Jan. 1, 1875, will be 
sent an Illustrated Supplement, containing all the 
back chapters up to date of subscription. Moreover, 
as an inducement to your friends to subscribe, you 
may tell them that they will receive the paper FREE 
from the time of subscription to January Ist, 1875. 

Mrs. Stowe’s admirable serial will run for a while 
during 1875, and at its close will be followed by another 
by a well-known brilliant author, whose name will be 
duly announced. There are given also every week a 
constant succession of interesting articles from con- 
tributors in every religious denomination (it is a Chris- 
tian paper but not a sectarian journal), and from the 
brightest and best popular writers of America and 
England popular articles, and thoughts for scholarly 
minds, choice original poems, tales, household affairs, 
matter to interest youth, and even the little folk. 


New Feature. 


MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED NuMBERS.—For next year 
a new feature is to be introduced. The first num 
ber of each month will open with a beautifully illus- 
trated article by some recognized favorite writer; 
the topics to be treated will be of special interest, 
not confined to the useful, nor yet to the merely 
pleasing, but taking in such a range as can here but 
be suggested : — Fiction — Illustrated Tales; Music— 
for Church and for Home; Poems, ete.; Landscape 
Gardening; Church Architecture; Domestic Archi- 
tecture and Decoration; Science, in several different 
departments, by eminent men; and so on. The aim 
will be to give the very best matter, and the very apt- 
est and most brilliant illustration that can be had. 
More detailed announcement of this feature will be 
given very shortly, but our readers may rely upon it 
as being new, good, and in itself a most interesting and 
attractive series of articles and illustrations. 


Premiums to Subscribers. 


As to pictures, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer a selection from our list—for which see page 


534, 
Postage. 

Please note that, in addition to all subscription mon- 
eys, must be sent with each subscription 20 cents, to 
prepay the postage of the paper forthe year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post- Office of the subscriber’s residence. 


Remittances, 


All moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. Ford & 
Go., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; and all 
remittances must be made either by cheek, draft, or 
Postal money order, as currency is liable to be lest in 
the mails, and is at the risk of the sender. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


E will send any of the undermentioned periedi- 

cals with the CuristT1AN UNION for one year at the 
rates below. These prices include no premiums, except where 
specified. N.B. If you want any periodical net mentioned in 
this list, write us, and we will give prices by return mail. 














Club Retail 

Price Price 

Frestags Postage 

MONTHLIES. Prepaid. Prepaid. 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's Monthly...........#6.70 $7.20 
2 - a The GalORY. .....2ccccccccses 6.65 -20 
=x S “ §Scribner’s Monthly.......... 6.65 20 
at a * §8t. Nicholas...............0.-. 5865 @ 20 
- 04 “ Lippincott’s Magazine. 46 20 
” = “ The Sun Y. Rs an 90 5. % 
= “ ‘The Atlantic Monthly....... 6.65 20 
a ~ “ - American Agriculturist..... 4.50 50 
4 = ” Arthur’s Magazine........-- 6.40 5.70 

WEEKLIES. 

be = “ Harper's Weekly....---++++ 6.70 20 
bad o e rs Bazar.....- ........ 6.7 20 
- - LYMOUTH PULPIT. -- 5.90 40 
omg . “ Littell’s Living Age......... 10. 11.20 
> = “ The N. Y. fribune.......... 4.90 20 
= =  — AGVANCR.. os cccccecccsessceees 6.20 70 
“ ‘en © FRG pce csescccccccccccccse' VMS 3.20 
« * “ Scientific American......... 6.10 40 
« bed “ Phrenological Journal..... 6.10 6.20 





*Including Premium Engraving. 
+Must be new Subscription. 
Address all communications with remittances to 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 











